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THE PAWNEE INDIANS 


THEIR HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY 


HE Pawnee family, though some of its branches have long 
been known, is perhaps in history and language one of the 
least understood of the important tribes of the West. In 

both respects it seems to constitute a distinct group. During recent 
years its extreme northern and southern branches have evinced a ten- 
dency to blend with surrounding stocks; but the central branch, consti- 
tuting the Pawnee proper, maintains still in its advanced decadence a 
bold line of demarcation between itself and all adjacent tribes. 

§2. The members of the family are: the Pawnees, the Arikaras, the 
Caddos, the Huecos or Wacos, the Keechies, the Tawaconies, and the 
Pawnee Picts or Wichitas. The last five may be designated as the 
Southern or Red River branches. 

At the date of the Louisiana purchase the Caddos were living about 
forty miles northwest of where Shreveport now stands. Five years 
earlier their residence was upon Clear Lake, in what is now Caddo 
Parish. This spot they claimed was the place of their nativity, and 
their residence from time immemorial. There they had long been 
known to the French traders who had a factory among them. Soon 
after the annexation of Texas they settled upon a reserve provided for 
them by the Government on the Brazos River, just below Fort Belknap. 
It would seem that their migration from Louisiana, for whatever cause 
undertaken, must have been slowly accomplished, for they are reported 
to have tarried upon one of the tributaries of the Sabine River suffi- 
ciently long to leave it the name of Caddo Fork. They have a tradition 
that they are the parent stock, from which ali the southern branches 
have sprung, and to some extent this claim has been recognized. 

The earliest ascertainable home of the Huecos seems to have been 
upon the upper Brazos River. The land just mentioned as a reserve 
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was part of their territory. From kinship and proximity, they were 
always specially intimate with the Wichitas. About 1830 a large por- 
tion of the band took up their residence with the Wichitas north of the 
Red River, and continued there for more than twenty years. From 
this long continued intimacy they contracted much of the roving char- 
acter of the Wichitas. Of the early history of. the Keechies and Tawa- 
conies very little is known. The home of the latter, prior to their 
settling upon the Fort Belknap reserve, was upon the upper Leon 
River. The earliest known residence of the Keechies was upon the 
Trinity and upper Sabine Rivers. So far as I have been able to learn, 
they were never induced to settle upon the reserve with the foremen- 
tioned bands, but preferred an irresponsible life, and gradually wan- 
dered away across the Red River, and as early as 1850 were living upon 
the Canadian River, near Choteau’s Landing. 

The remaining band, the Wichitas, after their return from the north, 
occupied territory upon both sides of the Red River. Their first set- 
tlement was near the eastern extremity of the Wichita Mountains; Long. 
99° 20/, Lat. 34° 50’. Before 1805 they had for some reason moved 
southeast to the Red River. In 1850 they were upon the headwaters 
of Rush Creek, a tributary of the False Washita. During much of 
the time they are reputed to have lived in close intimacy with the 
Comanches. At all events they seem to have imbibed a marked fond- 
ness for the unsettled, roaming life of the latter. Itis only very recently 
that they have been induced to adopt a more regular life, and then prob. 
ably only because compelled by destitution. In personal appearance 
they are inferior. They are excellent horsemen, and have long been 
noted as inveterate marauders, especially given to horse-stealing. 

In 1804 the relative numbers of these bands were estimated to be: 
The Caddos, 100 warriors; the Huecos, 80; the Keechies, 60; the Ta- 
waconies, 200; the Wichitas, 400. Just before that date the Caddos, 
and probably some of the others, had suffered severely from the small- 
pox. In 1820 they were estimated as follows: the Caddos, 300 war- 
riors; the Huecos, 300; the Keechies, 200; the Tawaconies, 150; the 
Wichitas, 300. They were then living in a sort of tribal confederacy. 
At the head of this confederacy were the Caddos, whose first chief held 
a commission as colonel in the Spanish army.’ During the continuance 
of this alliance, which was probably brief, the Wichitas are said to have 
removed to the vicinity of the Brazos River, and lived with or near the 
Huecos. It was no doubt on the return of the Wichitas to their old 
home beyond the Red River that the part of the Huecos already 
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mentioned withdrew from their own band and accompanied them. 

While living upon the Brazos Reserve the Caddos, Huecos and 
Tawaconies are said to have been intelligent, peaceable, quiet, indus- 
trious and disposed to adopt many of the usages of civilized life. 
Unfortunately, however, a feud was engendered between them and cer- 
tain of the more lawless white settlers of the vicinity, which resulted 
toward the close of 1858 in the murder of several unoflending Indians 
by the latter. The mutual distrust and uneasiness resulting from this 
wanton act caused the Indians to begin to move in straggling parties 
across the Red River into the Choctaw country, where a remnant of 
the Caddos was already residing. The five bands are now all gathered 
upon a reserve secured for them in the Indian Territory by the Gov- 
ernment. Their numbers by the census of 1876 were: the Caddos 
(including about 100 incorporated Delawares and Iowas), 580; the 
Huecos, 70; the Keechies, 85; the Tawaconies, 100; the Wichitas, 215. 
In many respects, their method of building lodges, their equestrianism 
and certain social and tribal usages they quite closely resemble 
the Pawnees. Their connection however with the Pawnee family, not 
till recently if ever mentioned, is mainly a matter of vague con- 
jecture. I find one record of the Caddos early in this century speaking 
of the Pawnees as friends (if indeed this does not refer to the Wichitas, 
z. e., Pawnee Picts), but no allusion is made to any kinship. Gallatin in 
his Essay (1835) classes them as entirely distinct. Catlin, who visited 
the Wichitas in 1833, is very emphatic in denying any relationship 
between them and the Pawnees, claiming that in stock, language and 
customs they are altogether different. Gallatin mentions them as pre- 
sumed, from similarity of name (Pawnee Picts), to be related to the 
Pawnees. On the other hand, the Wichitas and Pawnees, ever ‘since 
the acquisition of their territory by the United States, have uniformly 
asserted their kinship, and maintained constant intercourse. Professor 
Turner, in volume III. of the Pacific Railroad Explorations (1853), gives 
brief vocabularies of the Hueco and Keechie as probably of Pawnee 
stock. Of the Caddo he gives only a few words, noting some close 
resemblances to.the Pawnee, but expressing no opinion as to any rela- 
tionship. In the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
1876 the fact of any kinship between any of the five bands and the Paw- 
nees is utterly ignored, and the assertion is even hazarded that the 
Southern branches themselves belong to three distinct stocks—the 
Caddos speaking one language, the Huecos, the Tawaconies and 
the Wichitas another, and the Keechies a third. This is certainly a 
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late and unwarranted contradiction of a fact that has been recognized 
for nearly a century. 

§3. Of the one northern branch, the Arikaras, our information is 
much more satisfying. The reason of their separation from the Paw- 
nees is not certainly known. There has, however, been an old tradition 
among the Pawnees that they drove them from the once common settle- 
ment on the Platte River. The exact date of the movement of the Arikaras 
northward from this region is also unknown; but we may safely conclude 
it to have been quite ancient from the fact that their migration up the 
Missouri River must have been before the occupying of the country along 
that stream by the powerful Dakota tribe one hundred and fifty years ago. 
This view is sustained by the remains of various villages built by them at 
different stages of their progress. The lower of these present the appear- 
ance of considerable antiquity. Lewis and Clarke, in 1804, found the Ari, 
karas about Lat. 45° above the mouth of the Cheyenne River. Twenty 
years before they were reported to have been living below the Cheyenne 
on the Missouri. From this latter place they had moved up to the Man. 
dans, with whom for a time they lived in alliance; but later had with- 
drawn to where Lewis and Clarke found them. At that time they were 
very favorably disposed towards the United States, and remained so for 
some years. In 1820 they had become bitterly hostile. This radical 
change. has usually been attributed to the intrigues of the Northwest 
Fur Company, which through its factors was making strenuous effort to 
divert the. traffic of this region from the Missouri Fur Company. In 
1823 the Arikaras made an attack upon some boats of the latter com- 
pany, killed thirteen men and wounded others. In consequence of this 
act an expedition under Colonel Leavenworth, aided by the company and 
by 600 friendly Dakotas, was sent from Council Bluffs, lowa, against them. 
In August of that year, after a desultory action at their lower village, 
they were induced to sue for peace. Nine years after Catlin, while 
ascending the Missouri, found them living at the mouth of the Cannonball 
River, still so hostile that individual intercourse could not safely be had 
with them. In 1833 they made a visit in a body to the Pawnees on the 
Platte, and continued there with the Séz’-di band two years. To all 
appearance their intention was to take up their permanent abode with 
their old-time associates, at least so it was generally understood. But 
some of their usages and traits, especially their hostility to the whites, 
proved so undesirable to their kinsmen that they were finally sent away. 
On receiving this dismission they returned to their northern home, where 
they have since remained. They are now upon a reserve with the 
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Mandans and Minnetarees near Fort Berthold, Dakota. Their present 
number is about 700. 

Like the Pawnees they regard the Dakotas as their natural foes, and 
wars with them have been ceaseless. Scarcely any other evidence can 
be needed of their valor than the fact of their having sustained the 
unequal struggle for so many generations. Their visit to the Pawnees, 
already noticed, is explained by some on the ground that they were dis- 
possessed and expelled by the Dakotas; but this is incorrect. The real 
cause of their attempted migration was.in some degree the cessation cf 
traffic with them in consequence of repeated aggressicns by them upon 
the traders. But to this should be added their alleged reason: The 
partial or entire failure of their crops for several years. To a tribe as 
agricultural as they seem to have always been this was no trifling 
casualty. In the late troubles with the Dakotas they furnished the 
Government with a considerable number of scouts, who are reported to 
have done excellent service. 

Of all the branches thus far mentioned the Arikaras most nearly 
resemble the Pawnees. In personal appearance, in tribal organization 
and government, in many of their social usages, and in language they 
are unmistakably Pawnees. The latter claim that since their separation 
the Arikaras have degenerated, and with some reason, for in many par- 
ticulars they are decidedly inferior. Lewis and Clarke state that their 
women were remarkably handsome. This fact was also noted by one 
who was with them during their last sojourn with the Pawnees; and in 
this excellence the tribe took great pride. Dr. Hayden, however, in his 
Ethnography and Philology of the Indian Tribes of the Missouri Valley, 
asserts that the Arikara women now show no traces of such superiority. 

$4. Of the central branch, the Pawnee proper, the special subject of 
this monogram, our sketch will be more extended. The name Pawnee 
is most probably derived from fa’-rik-i, a horn; and seems to have 
been once used by the Pawnees themselves to designate their peculiar 
scalp-lock. From the fact that this was the most noticeable feature in 
their costume, the name came naturally to be the denominative term of 
the tribe. The word in this use once probably embraced the Wichitas 
(7. e., Pawnee Picts) and the Arikaras. The latter is evidenced by the 
name fa-da'-ni, applied by the Dakotas to the Arikaras. Pa-da’-ni is 
not a Dakota word, but simply their pronunciation of Pa/-ni (it will 
be observed that throughout this paper I use the common, but evidently 
incorrect form, Pawaee), and would scarcely have been applied by them 
to the Arikaras had not the latter, when they first met them, been 
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known as Pa’-ni. The name Arzkara is derived, I am inclined to think, 
not from the Mandan, as is sometimes claimed, but from the Pawnee 
wr'-ik-i, a horn; with a verbal or plural suffix, being thus simply a 
later and exact equivalent of Pa’-ni itself. 

§5. The following list embraces in chronological order most of the 
works from which data of value concerning the Pawnees may be 
derived: 

History of the Expedition under command of Captains Lewis and 
Clarke to the Sources of the Missouri, etc., Philadelphia, 1815. This 
work is invaluable as containing the earliest information (1804) that we 
have of the Pawnees after the accession of their territory to the United 
States. In connection with the final work the Preliminary Report of 
Captain Lewis from Fort Mandan (1805) to President Jefferson, and 
also the Gass Journal should be read. 

Exploratory Travels through the Western Territories of North 
America, by Maj. Z. M. Pike, Philadelphia, 1810. Maj. Pike visited 
(1806) one band, the Kit’-ke-hak-i, then living upon the Republican Fork 
of the Kansas River. The three other bands upon the Platte River he 
did not see. He gives some valuable details. 

Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, by Maj. S. H. Long, Phila- 
delphia, 1823. This work contains considerable information (1819) con- 
cerning the tribe; but, unfortunately, a large portion of the account was 
derived from mere report, and is manifestly somewhat colored by the 
source through which it was acquired. 

Sketches taken during an Expedition to the Pawnee Tribes, by J. 
T. Irving, Philadelphia, 1835. Mr. Irving accompanied a Commissioner 
who visited the Pawnee villages in 1833, for the purpose of negotiating 
a treaty between them and the United States. Though his personal 
intercourse with the Pawnees was quite limited, his narrative is unusu- 
ally correct and valuable, containing the results of careful inquiry and 
observation. 

Travels in North America, including a Summer Residence with the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians, by Hon. C. A. Murray, London, 1841. The 
writer of this work had an excellent opportunity to learn of the char- 
acter and usages of the Pawnees. During his stay of a little over a month 
(1835) with them he gained a great deal of very accurate information in 
relation to them from a gentleman then living with the band with which he 
traveled. Mr. Murray’s independent statements are, in many instances, 
obviously incorrect. One important fact, not recorded in the work, 
should be borne in mind while reading it : certain of Mr. Murray’s deal- 
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ings with the Indians were such as to draw upon himself the hearty re- 
sentment of a large number of the band and to call forth the severe cen- 
sure of the gentleman already mentioned. The feeling against him soon 
became so strong on the part of the Indians as to induce him to take a 
hurried departure before his visit, as originally intended, was half ex- 
pired. His undisturbed withdrawal was in no small degree due to the 
persistent exertions of this gentleman, for already one or two plans for 
summarily ridding themselves of his presence had been mooted by some 
of the offended Indians. Mr. Murray afterward repaid this service in a 
somewhat questionable manner. 

Contributions to the Ethnology and Philology of the Indian tribes 
of the Missouri Valley, by F. V. Hayden, Philadelphia, 1862, The por- 
tion of this work relating tothe Pawnees is brief, but is valuable as con- 
taining the largest vocabulary of the language hitherto published. 

Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. These deserve men- 
tion, as they contain a yearly resumé of the condition of the tribe 
since 1858. 

Lawyrawkilarits Pdny Kirta. Boston. 1836. This pamphlet is 
worthy of note as the only attempt that has thus far been made to pre- 
sent the Pawnee language in written form. 

§ 6. Earlier Notices. Prior to the beginning of the present century 
our knowledge of the Pawnees is confined almost exclusively to occa- 
sional notices found in French writers. The following comprise the 
more important of them: 

Bernard de la Harpe, Journal Historique de l|’Etablissement des 
Frangais a la Louisiane, p. 168 e¢ seg. “ M. de Bienville received, Dec. 29, a 
letter trom Mr. Dutisné dated Kaskaskia, Nov. 22, 1719, with an account 
of his journey from that place by the river and by land to the villages 
of the Osages and Panionassas on the Missouri River.” Apparently on 
a second journey, “he crossed the Mississippi and went to the Sabine 
twelve leagues from Kaskaskia and thirty from the Missouri. From 
the Sabine he passed on one hundred and twenty leagues to the Osages 
ona river of the same name; then forty leagues northwest from the 
Osages through a prairie country, crossing four streams, three branches 
of the Osages and one of the Arkansas. This branch of the Arkansas is 
twelve leagues east of the Panionassa village, which is situated on a hill 
surrounded by prairie and not far from a considerable stream. South- 
west of the village is a wood which is of great utility to the Indians. 
The village contains 130 lodges and about 300 warriors. One league 
northwest on the same stream is another village of the same nation 
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about as large. Together they have about 300 (?) horses which they 
esteem very highly and do not wish to part with. This nation is not 
civilized, but it would be easy to render it less savage by making it 
some presents. Mr. Dutisne planted the King’s standard at the village, 
Sept. 27, 1719; but was near being tomahawked by the Panionassas at 
the instigation of the Osages who represented -that he was there for the 
purpose of making war and taking slaves.” The narrative adds that 
“there are several Panis villages west and northwest of the Panionassas, 
but they are little known. From them the Osages steal horses.” The 
geographical data in this account are apparently somewhat confused ; 
but the Panionassas visited were in all probability the Kit’-ké-hak-i 
or Republican Pawnees of the Republican Fork of the Kansas 
River. 

Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, vol. 2, p. 251. ‘“ The 
principal nations that live onor near the Missouri are the Missouris, the 
Canchez (Kansas), the Othonez (Otoes), the Panis blancs, the Panis noirs, 
the Panimahas, the Padoucas (Comanches), and the Aiouez(Iowas). The 
smallest are the Aiouez and Othonez; the others are quite large.” 
The Panis noirs were probably the Wichitas, here from similarity of 
name placed erroneously with the Pawnees. The Panimahas were the 
Ski'-di, or Loup band. In vol. 3, p. 180, it is stated that Bourgmont 
while on his way to the Padoucas (from Kaskaskia?) in October, 1724, 
was visited by some Panimahas. 

Charlevoix in his Journal (vol. 3, p. 212) says: “It is to the Panis, a 
nation settled on the bank of the Missouri and extending far away 
towards New Mexico, that it is pretended the calumet was given by the 
sun (of Nuttall, Travels into Arkansas Territory, p. 276); but these 
Indians have done as many others had done. They have wished to ex- 
alt by the marvelous a usage of which they were themselves the 
authors; and all that we can conclude from this tradition is that the 
Panis render to the sun a more ancient, or more marked worship than 
the other Indians of this part of the American continent, and were the 
first who conceived the idea of making the calumet a symbol of peace.” 
In another place (vol. 3, p. 410), speaking of the Arkansas River, he 
says: “The river comes, it is said, from the country of certain Indians 
who are called Panis noir; and I believe they are the same who are 
better known under the name of Panis Ricaras. I havea slave of this 
nation with me.” In this passage the writer manifestly confounds the 
Arikaras of the northern Missouri with the Wichitas, or Pawnee Picts. 

In a pamphlet, Notice sur l'état actuelle de la mission de la Louisiane, 
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there is the following: ‘a trustworthy merchant, who has recently 
ascended the Missouri to its source, told one of the missionaries that he 
found several tribes on that stream that had never seen a white man. 
He remarked not without astonishment that these Indians acknowledge 
only one God, to whom they offer daily the first mouthful of smoke 
from the pipe, and the first morsel of each meal. There are others, 
however, who adore the beautiful Star (Belle Etoile). Even lately these 
latter were going to sacrifice to it a Spanish boy nine years old, whom 
they had captured; but he escaped ‘and took refuge with Bishop Du- 
bourg. The poor boy had been fattened for some time with the greatest 
care, to merit the signal honor of being immolated to their ferocious 
divinity.” Though no name is given here every statement made is 
specially applicable to the Pawnees. 

The foregoing extracts are all valuable, containing, as they do, 
several statements which will hereafter be seen to be prominent marks 
of Pawnce life and character. They serve also to aid in locating the ter 
ritory of the tribe.” 

$7. Territory. De Lisle in Carte du Mexique, 1703, has Panis and 
Panionassas on two streams entering the Arkansas from the south. In 
Carte du Canada, 1703, he has River des Panis entering the Missouri 
from the south and Pani villages on it; and further to the south Lac 
des Panis and Pani villages near it. The Pawnee region as given in 
these maps was evidently largely a matter of hearsay. In the first it 
would be natural to suppose that the Wichitas on the north Red River 
were meant. In the second the river entering the Missouri from the 
south is evidently the Platte. Possibly the villages on the lake were in- 
tended to represent the Kit’-4¢-hak-i band on the Republican. In Carte 
de la Louisiane, 1718, he has Paniassas at the mouths of two streams 
entering the Arkansas; north on the Canses (Kansas) River twelve vil- 
lages of the Panis; north of these on the Missouri twelve villages of the 
Panimahas; still further north, beyond the Aiouez and Aricara, the 
Panis with forty villages. On this map the Paniassas would seem to be 
the same as the Panionassas of the first map, the Panis on the Canses, 
the lake villages of the second; and the Panimahas, the Pawnees of the 
Platte. The Panis north of the Aricara must be the Arikaras them- 
selves, extravagantly overestimated. [Unless, possibly this is a con- 
fusion such as is also found in Jeffrey’s map, where Cris Panis Blancs 
(Crees ?) are represented as being located west of Lake Winnipeg]. The 
Pawnees themselves have no tradition of ever having occupied or 
claimed territory north of the Niobrara, though they sometimes hunted 
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there. That region before the westward movement of the Dakotas, 
was held by the Cheyennes, Arapahos, and Kiowas.’ 

The true Pawnee territory till as late as 1833 may be described as 
extending from the Niobrara south to the Arkansas. They frequently 
hunted considerably beyond the Arkansas ; tradition says as far as the 
Canadian; and sometimes made considerable stays in that region. 
Irving (Tour on the Prairies) mentions seeing in 1832 the remains of a 
recent Pawnee village on the Cimarron. On the east they claimed to 
the Missouri, though in eastern Nebraska by a sort of tacit permit the 
Otoes, Poncas and Omahas along that stream occupied lands extending 
as far west as the Elkhorn. In Kansas also east of the Big Blue they 
had ceased to exercise any direct control, as several remnants of tribes, 
the Wyandots, Delawares, Kickapoos, and Iowas had been settled there 
and were living under the guardianship of the United States. In 1833 
the Pawnees by treaty finally relinquished their right to the lands thus 
occupied. (In 1848 the remains of a considerable village were plainly 
discernible near where Wolf River empties into the Missouri in 
northeastern Kansas. The Iowas, then occupying the region, assigned 
these remains, no doubt correctly, to the Pawnees. This fact would 
sufficiently indicate that their control of this locality was once real). 
On the west their grounds were marked by no natural boundary, but 
may perhaps be described by a line drawn from the mouth of Snake 
River on the Niobrara southwest to the North Platte, thence south to 
the Arkansas. The boundaries here named are not imaginary. In des- 
ignating them I have consulted Pawnee history. Messrs. Dunbar, 
Allis and Satterlee, who were laboring as missionaries with the Pawnees, 
accompanied the different bands on their several semi-annual hunts in 
1835-6-7, and on those hunts the tribe roamed at will over a large part 
of the territory within these limits. This territory, comprising a large 
portion of the present States of Nebraska and Kansas, formed a tract 
which for their purposes was as fine as could be found west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The region of the Platte and Upper Kansas, with their numer- 
ous tributaries, was a favorable mean between the extreme north and 
warmer south ; the climate was healthful, the soil of great fertility, and 
game, such as buffalo, elk, deer, and antelope in abundance to more 
than supply their utmost need. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that they held altogether undis- 
turbed possession of this territory. On the north they were incessantly 
harassed by various bands of the Dakotas, while upon the south the 
Osages, Comanches, Cheyennes, Arapahos and Kiowas (the last three 
originally northern tribes) were equally relentless in their hostility. In 
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fact the history of the Pawnees, as far back as we can acquire any 
knowledge of it, has been a ceaseless, uncompromising warfare against 
the several tribes that begirt them, and no more convincing evidence of 
their inherent energy and indomitable spirit could be furnished than 
their having up to that date (1833) maintained their right over this 
garden of the hunting grounds essentially intact. Their enemies were, 
it is true, making constant forays upon it and in some instances inflict- 
ing severe loss upon them; but in nocase had they succeeded in wrest- 
ing from the Pawnees and retaining any portion of their territory. On 
the contrary within the limits named the Pawnee remained the proud 
master of the land. In 1833 the Pawnees surrendered to the United 
States their claim upon all the above described territory lying south of 
the Platte. In 1858 all their remaining territory was ceded, except a re- 
serve thirty miles long and fifteen wide upon the Loup Fork of the Platte. 
its eastern limit beginning at Beaver Creek. In 1874 they sold this tract 
and removed to a reserve secured for them by the Government in the 
Indian Territory, between the Arkansas and Cimarron at their junction. 

$8. Origin. The traditions of three of the bands, the Vau'-7, Kit-ke- 
hak-t and Pit-a-hau'-¢-rat, coincide in stating that the Pawnees migrated 
to the Platte River region from the south, and secured possession of it 
by conquest. The period of this migration is so remote that they have 
failed to retain any of its details, except in a very confused form. The 
language affords some evidence that their residence in the Valley of the 
Platte has been of some duration. O-kiit-7it and oki’-kdt signify strictly 
above and below (of a stream) respectively. Now their villages have 
usually been situated upon the banks of the Platte, the general course of 
which is from west to east. Hence each of these words has acquired a 
new meaning, 7. ¢., west and cast. So, also Kir’-i-ku-ruks'-tu, toward or with 
the Wichitas, has come to mean south. Such developments are perfectly 
natural in the history of a language, but require time. The Wichitas 
[ am told, have a tradition that the primitive home of themselves, and 
the Pawnees was upon the Red River below the mouth of the Washita. 
This would place them in close proximity with the Caddos (¢f f. 1) 
The Wichitas also attempt to explain their own southern position by 
alleging that having had reason to be dissatisfied with the migration, or 
its results, they attempted to return to their old home. The Pawnees 
also state that the Wichitas accompanied them on the migration, but 
left them long ago and wandered away to the south, though silent as to 
the reason. This much may be safely claimed that the separation must 
have occurred long since, as is indicated particularly by the marked 
divergence of the Wichita dialect. 
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There are certain facts which may be referred to here as affording 
something of vraisemblance to the tradition of this migratory move- 
ment from the south; 1. The Pawnee has always been remarked among 
the northern tribes for his fondness for and skill in the use of horses. 
It was a great ambition with each of them to be the owner of a drove of 
them. His wealth, and to some extent his social standing, were deter- 
mined by the number he possessed. For the increasing of his stock he 
made frequent predatory incursions upon neighboring tribes, especially 
upon those towards the south; and sometimes these expeditions were 
extended to a great distance. Personal names were often derived from 
successful exploits of this kind. 2. The Pawnee warrior always pre- 
ferred a bow of dots d’arc, and besides the bow in actual use he would 
often have in his lodge a stick of the same material, which at his leisure 
he would be working into shape as a provision against possible exi- 
gency. Bows of this wood were rarely traded away. Bois d’arc, how- 
ever, was to be obtained only in the south, and for the purpose of pro- 
curing it a sort of commerce was kept up with certain tribes living 
there. Now in both these respects—his fondness for horses and his prefer- 
ences for the dozs d’arc—the Pawnee is remarkably at one with the tribes 
of the southern plains ; and though they may not be cited as proof of his 
southern origin, they are at least indications.” The Pawnee usually locates 
the Mississippi to the southeast, and the sea to the south. This is per- 
fectly natural, if his present indistinct knowledge of them is the remnant 
of a more intimate acquaintance that he once possessed in the south. 

§ 9. The original inhabitants of the conquered territory, the three 
bands already named claim to have been the Otoes, Poncas, Omahas, and 
Ski’-di. It is in the subjugating of these tribes that the Pawnee finds his 
heroic age. The tradition is that the Otoes and Omahas were entirely 
expelled from the country, but, after a long absence to the northward, 
returned, or rather were driven back by the Dakotas, and were allowed 
by sufferance to occupy lands adjacent to the Missouri, as the Poncas 
had continued to do since the first conquest. From that time they have 
remained wards of the Pawnees. This much at least is true; the 
Pawnee always spoke of the Otoes, Poncas and Omahas as subjugated 
tribes; and when together in council, on war or hunting expeditions, 
though generally acknowledging their prowess—especially that of the 
two former—he still treated them as dependents; and in times of 
impending danger from the common foe, the Dakotas, they uniformly 
looked to him for succor. 

There is an interesting document that may be mentioned in this 
connection. The Pawnee has a song, constituting the finest satirical 
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production in the language, relating to an attempt that the Poncas are 
said to have once made to recover their independence. Their warriors 
in a body, so the account states, made a pretended visit of peace to the 
village of Xau’-z, at that time the head band of the Pawnees. After lull- 
ing to rest, as they supposed, the suspicions of the Xau’-2, according to a 
preconcerted plan, they made an attack upon them, but were signally 
discomfited. In commemoration of the victory then achieved, the 
Pawnees composed this song, and the presumption is that such a 
remarkable production would not have originated and maintained its 
position permanently in their minds without a good historic basis.* 

As regards the Séz’-di, the traditions of the other three bands are 
very positive in affirming that they are the remnant of a once separate 
tribe, that has been subdued and incorporated into the Pawnee family. 
The only statement they give as to the time of this conquest is that it 
was long ago. Of the exact spot where the event transpired they say 
nothing. They further claim that once the Skz’-di attempted to reassert 
their independence, and to this end surprised and badly defeated the 
Pit-é-hau'-e-rat band while it was out on a buffalo hunt. But the two 
other bands immediately rallied about the survivors of the rout, and 
having entrapped the Séz’-dz, inflicted upon them a severe retribution; and 
since then they have been content to remain quietly in their place as one 
of the four bands. All this the Sk7’-di deny. They, however, agree with 
the other bands in saying that there have been hostilities between the two 
parties. In 1835 old men were still living who had borne part in a strug- 
gle of this kind, probably during the closing quarter of the last century. 

The historic basis of this*may be somewhat as follows: In the mi- 
gration of the Pawnees from the south, the Séz’-di preceded the other 
bands, perhaps by nearly a century. With them were the Arikaras. 
These two bands together possessed themselves of the region of the 
Loup. When the other bands arrived they were regarded as intruders, 
and hence arose open hostilities. The result of the struggle was that 
the two bands were forced to admit the new comers and aid in reducing 
the surrounding territory. Subsequently the Arikaras seem to have 
wandered, or more probably to have been driven from the confederacy, 
and to have passed up the Missouri. Later the Skz’-di, in conscquence 
of some real or fancied provocation, attempted to retrieve their losses, 
but were sorely punished, and henceforth obliged to content themselves 
with a subordinate position in the tribe. 

The known facts upon which this interpretation is based are these: 
1. The remains of the old Séz’-d villages in the valley of the Loup are 
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more numerous, and many of them much more ancient than those 
of the other bands. 2. The names of several of the Séz’-di sub-bands are 
local and still retain their meaning; a fact that would seem to indicate 
that they were first bestowed in this locality. 3. Since the tribe has 
been known to the United States the Séz’-di have always acknowledged 
the precedence of the other bands. Though they have been frequently 
remarked as more intelligent, as wariors they are inferior. 4. They 
claim to be more nearly related to the Arikaras than to the Pawnees 
proper. They also do not speak pure Pawnee. Their speech, while 
Pawnee, is dialectic, and forms an intermediate link between the pure 
Pawnee and the Arikara. 

§ 10. Population. This is a matter of the greatest uncertainty till 
1834. I find an estimate of them in 1719 (attributed to Mr. 
Dutisné already mentioned), at about 25,000, probably of no special value. 
Lewis and Clarke, in 1805, estimated three bands, Xau'-2, Kit-ké-hakt 
and Ski'-di, at 4,000. They speak of the’tribe as formerly very numerous, 
but at that time broken and reduced. Major Pike, in 1806, estimated 
the entire tribe at 6,223. Major Long, in 1820 gives their number as 
6,500. Thus far only three bands seem to have been known. The author- 
ities in either case were only hearsay, and the estimates are not above 
suspicion. In 1834 Major Dougherty, the Pawnee agent, and well 
versed in the affairs of the tribe, estimated them at 12,500. Messrs. 
Dunbar and Allis, while traveling with the tribe during the three years 
following, thought this too high, and placed them at 10,000. In 1838 the 
tribe suffered very severely from the small-pox, communicated to them 
by some Dakota women captured by the Séz’-di early that year. During 
the prevalence of the epidemic great numbers of children perished. 
The mortality among the adults, though great, was not so excessive. 
About a year and a half after this scourge Messrs. Dunbar and Allis 
made a careful census of the tribe as circumstances would permit, and 
found them to be 6,787, exclusive of some detachments then absent. 
These would have probably raised the total to about 7,500. The con- 
clusion at which they arrived was that their previous estimate may 
have been quite near the true number. In 1847 the number was not far 
from 8,400. In 1856 they diminished to 4,686; in 1861, to 3,416; in 
1879, to 1,440. 

The causes of this continual decrease are several. The most con- 
stantly acting influence has been the deadly warfare with surrounding 
tribes. Probably not a year in this century has been without losses 
from this source, though only occasionally have they been marked 
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with considerable disasters. In 1832 the S£z’-di band suffered a severe 
defeat on the Arkansas from the Comanches. In 1847 a Dakota war 
party, numbering over 700, attacked a village occupied by 216 Paw- 
nees and succeeded in killing 83. In 1854 a party of 113 were cut off 
by an overwhelming body of Cheyennes and Kiowas and killed almost 
to a man. In 1873 a hunting party of about 400, 213 of whom were 
men, on the Republican, while in the act of killing a herd of buffalo, 
were attacked by nearly 600 Dakota warriors, and 86 were 
killed. But the usual policy of their enemies has been to cut off 
individuals, or small scattered parties, while engaged in the chase or 
in tilling isolated corn patches. Losses of this kind, trifling when 
taken singly, have in the aggregate borne heavily on the tribe. It 
would seem that such losses, annually recurring, should have taught 
them to be more on their guard. But let it be remembered that the 
struggle has not been in one direction against one enemy. The 
Dakotas, Crows, Kiowas, Cheyennes, Arapahos, Comanches, Osages 
and Kansas, have faithfully aided each other, though undesignedly 
in the main, in this crusade of extermination against the Pawnee. It 
has been, in the most emphatic sense, a struggle of the one against the 
many. With the possible exception of the Dakotas, there is much of 
reason to believe that the animosity of these tribes has been exacerbated 
by the galling tradition of disastrous defeats which Pawnee prowess had 
inflicted upon themselves in past generations. To them the last seventy 
years have been a carnival of revenge. 

One important fact should be noted in this connection. The treaty 
of 1833 contains no direct provision that the United States should pro. 
tect the Pawnees from the Dakotas on the north, and the Comanches 
and other tribes on the south. But unfortunately the Pawnees distinctly 
understood that this was the case, 7. ¢., that so long as they did not 
molest other tribes, such tribes should not be allowed to trouble them. 
Accordingly for several years they scrupulously refrained from any 
aggressive hostilities, though meantime suffering severely from their 
various enemies. It was only after a final declaration from the Govern- 
ment in 1848 that it had no intention to protect them that they at last 
attempted to reassert their prestige. Thus, during this period, while 
they stood in need of the utmost vigilance, the general influence of the 
Government was to lull them into fancied security and center upon 
them the intensified efforts of their hereditary foes. 

Another cause has been the locality of the Pawnees, directly in the 
pathway of trans-continental travel during the last half century. This 
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great highway has lain along the Platte valley directly through their 
territory. Special diseases, as cholera, syphilis, and certain infantile 
epidemics have in this way been freely communicated to them. Modi- 
fied ailments of a syphilitic nature have been quite prevalent, and have 
no doubt done much towards undermining their native vigor. It is 
claimed by some that not a member of the tribe for a generation or 
more has been entirely free from scrofulous taint, but this is an exaggera- 
tion. In addition to these the Indian’s great terror, the smallpox, 
should be mentioned. Lewis and Clarke state that the Missouri tribes 
had suffered from a visitation of it just before their expedition. About 
1825 the Pawnees suffered terribly from it; again in 1838, and also in 
1852. There have been lighter visitations from it on several other 
occasions. 

§11. Later History. The history of the tribe since the accession of 
Louisiana may be passed over briefly. Lieutenant Pike in 1806 found 
the Kit-ké-hak-i band somewhat under Spanish influence. A short time 
before his arrival an expedition from Santa Fe had visited them intend- 
ing to form a treaty with the whole tribe, but for some reason returned 
without fully accomplishing its purpose. The intercourse between the 
Pawnees and the Spaniards thus revealed seems to have been of 
long standing. Salmeron refers to them as known to the Spaniards as 
early as 1626. There is also mention in old writers of an expedition to 
them from Santa Fe in 1722; but it did not reach its destination. So far 
as I can ascertain the continuance of this intercourse in the early part of 
this century was in consequence mainly of the frequent incursions of the 
Pawnees into the Province of New Mexico for the purpose of stealing 
horses. These raids were a source of great detriment to the people of 
that province. Till quite recently horses or ponies bearing Spanish 
brands were common in the tribe, and were frequently traded in con- 
siderable numbers to the Arikaras. The Spaniards, not succeeding in 
protecting their property by force had recourse to repeated negotiations, 
hoping, apparently, in this way to conciliate the friendship of the Paw- 
nees and thus avoid further losses. In 1824 a treaty to this end was 
formed, and is mentioned as occasion of great rejoicing to the people of 
New Mexico. They thought themselves relieved from a long-continued 
anxiety and annoyance. The treaty, however, seems to have produced 
little if any amelioration; for in 1834 emissaries thence again visited the 
Pawnees, but with no satisfactory results. 

~ On the other hand their relations with the United States have always 
{ been friendly. Instances might be catalogued, no doubt in considerable 
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number, in which they have committed outrages. But if against these 
should be set a list of the wanton provocations that they have received 
at the hands of irresponsible whites their offences would be probably 
sufficiently counterbalanced. One incident may be given in illustration 
of this statement. In the spring of 1852 the Pawnees were reported to 
have flayed a white man alive. The facts were these: In a small Cali- 
fornia emigrant train was a young man, who repeatedly made boast 
that he should kill the first Indian that he met. One evening as the 
train was halting for the night on a small tributary of the Elkhorn, a 
Pit-é-hau'-é-rat squaw, from a village near by, came into the camp beg- 
ging. Some of the emigrants carelessly rallied the hapless boaster as to 
the opportunity thus afforded to redeem his threat, and finally, in sheer 
bravado, he shot and killed the woman. When the band, on the follow- 
ing day, learned of the murder, the warriors pursued and overtook the 
train, and by their superior numbers compelled the surrender of the 
young man. After a council they ordered the train back to the scene, 
and there in the presence of his comrades, did flay the unfortunate man 
as reported. The stream on which this horrible transaction took place 
is still known us Raw-Hide Creek. One Indian who participated in 
this summary retribution is still living, and from him I gained this 
account, which has been sufficiently corroborated from independent 
sources. During the last fifteen years a battalion of Pawnee scouts, 
under Major Frank North, have been employed a large portion of the 
time by the Government against the hostile Dakotas, and in every cam- 
paign have won high encomiums for their intrepidity and soldierly 
efficiency. 

In 1834 the villages of the tribe were located, the Xau’-z, on the south 
side of the Platte, twenty miles above the mouth of the Loup. The 
Kit-ké-hak-i village was eighteen miles northwest on the north side of the 
Loup; the Pit-d-hau’-c-rat eleven miles above it on the same side. Five 
miles above the last was the Sé7’-dz village. The sites of these villages 
were changed from time to time, as convenience or other special 
consideration might prompt, the average continuance in one place being 
not over eight or ten years. The Xau’-¢ and Skz’-di villages were never 
moved to any considerable distance from the locations named. The 
Ski'-dé village, it is worthy of note, has always been situated to the west 
of the others, and they have a superstitious belief that this relative posi- 
tion must never be altered. Hence the term ¢7’-ra-wit-u, eastern villages, 
applied by them to the other bands. The Pit-d-hau'--rat village, for a 
considerable portion of the time, both before and since the date named, 
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was upon the Elkhorn, some distance east. The Xit’-ke-hak-i, as already 
shown, from their first discovery till Pike’s visit, were settled on the 
Republican. This has given rise to the theory that in the northward 
movement of the tribe they stopped here, while the rest continued on. 
But there is reason for believing that before occupying this region they 
resided with the rest of the tribe on the Platte. They have the same 
tradition as the Xau’-2 and Pit-a-hau'-¢-rat, concerning the conquest of that 
country. There has been a tradition also that after the conquest they 
moved south for the strategic purpose of keeping the Kansas and 
Osages from the hunting grounds of the upper Kansas river. Their 
associations with the other bands during the time of the separation were 
always intimate; their interests and motives were one and their speech 
identical. The exact date of their return to the Platte is not known; 
but in 1835 men of the band, apparently not more than thirty-five years 
of age, stated that it occurred while they were children; probably 
about 1812. 

One of the most important events of later Pawnee history was the 
missionary work among them during the years 1834-47. In the first of 
these years Messrs. Dunbar and Allis, already mentioned, visited the 
tribe with the intention of establishing a mission in it. Finding the im- 
mediate realization of their plan impracticable because of the absence 
of the Pawnees from their permanent villages, for a large part of the 
year, on their semi-annual hunts, they deemed it best, rather than alto- 
gether abandon the enterprise, to accompany them for a time on their 
various wanderings, with the double purpose of acquiring the language 
and familiarizing themselves thoroughly with Pawnee usages and char- 
acter, and also of exerting whatever influence they might to induce the 
tribe to adopt a more settled manner of life. Mr. Dunbar traveled with 
the Xau’-z band, Mr. Allis with the Sé7’-di. Dr. Satterlee, who joined 
them some time later, traveled with the Kit’-ké-hak-i. In February, 1837, 
he made a visit to the Cheyennes on the upper Arkansas, hoping to be 
able to bring about a treaty of peace between them and the Pawnees, 
and on his return in March was killed by a lawless trapper. After two 
and a half years spent with the tribe in this way, they were finally in- 
duced to accept the encouragements offered by the Government and 
missionaries, and seemed to evince a sincere desire to enter upon a more 
regular and fixed mode of living. A spot on Plum Creek, a small trib- 
utary of the Loup, was accordingly chosen in 1838 as the site of the 
mission and government establishment. Disturbances intervened im- 
mediately after, and prevented the execution of the design till 1844. In 
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that year the government establishment and mission were begun at the 
place chosen; a large farm was opened, mission buildings erected, and 
a considerable number of the Xau’-2 and some of the other bands induced 
to fix their residence in the vicinity. The tribe all displayed a very 
friendly disposition, and so far as they were concerned the effort to ad- 
vance their condition toward civilization was progressing most favorably. 
But unfortunately the entire enterprise had awakened the jealous sus- 
picions and in the end roused the most persistent hostility on the part 
of the Oglala and Brulé Dakotas. Each year they invaded the region 
in full force, usually taking advantage of the absence of most of the 
Pawnees on their hunts, killing where they could, and destroying corn 
patches and all other property that they might discover. These con- 
tinued depredations finally compelled the abandonment of the mission 
and farm in 1847, and the Pawnees forthwith reverted to their former 
life. 

§ 12. Tribal organization. The tribal mark of the Pawnees in their 
pictographic or historic painting was the scalp-lock dressed to stand 
nearly erect, or curving slightly backwards, somewhat like a horn. 
This, in order that it should retain its position, was filled with vermilion 
or other pigment, and sometimes lengthened by means of a tuft of horse 
hair skillfully appended so as to form a trail back over the shoulders. 
This usage was undoubted the origin of the name Pawnee (cf § 4). In 
the sign language of the tribe and other Indians of the plains the Paw- 
nee is designated by holding up the two forefingers of the right hand, 
the symbol of the ears of the prairie wolf. The precise origin of this 
practice is a matter of some uncertainty. They claimed that the wolf was 
adopted of choice as the tribal emblem, because of its intelligence, vigi- 
lance and well known powers of endurance. Their enemies, on the other 
hand, interpreted it as a stigma upon the tribe because of their alleged 
prowling cowardice. The emblem probably originated from the name 
of the Skz’-di band. They being in advance of the other bands in the 
northern migration (cf. § 9), became known to the tribes about them as 
the wolves; and as the other bands arrived the sign was naturally made 
to include them also, and in this enlarged use was at length accepted by 
the Pawnees themselves. The Séz’-di, however, insist that their name 
has no etymological connection whatever with Séz’-rik-i, a wolf. Their 
explanation is that the Loup, z. ¢., Wolf River, was long ago so desig- 
nated from the great abundance of wolves in its vicinity. (Wolf River 
is not an infrequent designation of streams with Indians; as Wolf River 
in Kansas, also in Wisconsin.) From the fact of their location upon it 
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they became known as Wolf (River) Indians. Finally to most of the 
Pawnees themselves the real distinction between S#7’-d, i. e. Skz’-rz, and 
Ski'-rik-t was lost. This is unusually close Indian reasoning, but not 
altogether conclusive. 

The tribe, as already indicated, consisted of four bands: Yau’-2, or 
Grand ; Kit-ké-hak-t, or Republican; Pit-d-hau'-¢-rat, or Tapage; Ski’-di, 
or Loup. The English names given are all of French origination. The 
first was applied to the Xau’-z as being the head band, and also the most 
numerous. The exact origin of Republican, as applied to the second 
band, [ never learned. There has been a tradition that it was first sug- 
gested by the semi-republican system of government observed among 
them when first known; but this feature was no more marked with 
them than among the other bands. It is also said to have been applied 
to them because of their having formerly resided upon the Republican 
River ; but vice versa the stream was in all probability so named from the 
band (cf. the Kansas River from the Kansas Indians, the Osage from the 
Osages, etc.) Tapage (also Tappage and Tappahs) is of unknown origin. 
In the treaty of 1819 they were designated as the Wozsy Pawnees, which 
I presume was then the-supposed meaning of the name /%t-d-hau'-c-rat. 
In the treaty it is spelled Pit-av-t-rate. Tapage is the French substitute 
for Noisy. Forty-five years ago they were known as the Smoky Hill 
Pawnees, from having once resided on that stream in western Kansas. 
In the summer hunt of 1836 they pointed out to Mr. Dunbar some of 
their old villages. The name Loup is already sufficiently explained. 

These bands were all further divided into sub-bands and families, 
each of which had its appropriate mark or token. This was usually an 
animal, as the bear, the eagle, the hawk, the beaver, etc.; though some- 
times other objects, as the sun, the pipe, etc., were adopted. The 
separate lodges, and even articles of individual apparel, were usually 
marked with the token of the family to which the owner belonged. 
These subdivisions have now entirely disappeared, except as partially 
retained among the Skz’-d?. 

The government of each band was vested nominally in its chiefs, 
these ranking as head chief, second chief, and so on. In ordinary mat- 
ters the head chief consulted his own pleasure in directing the affairs of 
tne band. At other times he was assisted by a council called for special 
deliberation. In the exercise of this authority they were generally 
mild, but when occasion required, if persons of energy, they could be 
rigorously severe. Instances have been known where life was taken to 
secure obedience. A person persisting in willful insubordination was 
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pretty sure of at least a sound beating.. Many of the chiefs used their 
influence steadfastly for promoting the welfare of their people, often 
making great personal sacrifice to that end, and proving themselves in 
reality the fathers of their people. Such chiefs excrted great power 
over their bands. On the other hand a chief was sometimes only such 
in name, being surpassed in actual influence by those of no recognized 
rank. The office itself was hereditary, but authority could be gained 
only by acknowledged personal accomplishments. Among some of the 
best examples of Pawnee chiefs may be mentioned Pit’-d-/e-shar-u, father 
and son (1841 and 1874), Sa’-ré-chér-ish (1838), and T¢r’-vir-it-dk-s (1869), of 
the Xau’-i; Le-kit-kat-it (1848), Le-shar'-u-chér-tks (1867), of the Skz’-di ; 77- 
va’-wa-kiit-le-shar-u (1873), of the Pit-d-hau'-c-rat. (The dates given are the 
years of their several deaths.) During their chieftaincy the will of these 
men was law, and in many respects their characters were far superior to 
their surroundings. 

Chiefs, when abie, gave presents to their people freely, but were not 
accustomed to receive any in return. They were also, so far as possible, 
expected to provide food for the destitute in their bands. Hencea 
chief frequently had about him a considerable number of persons whom 
he fed, and in compensation used very nearly as servants. These para- 
sites were usually among the most worthless of the tribe. Waile under 
the chief’s eye they were tolerable, but in his absence their true nature 
instantly reappeared. Any stranger who had occasion to visit the tribe 
was sure on his departure to be waylaid by them, and, if not too strongly 
guarded, to be under some specious plea subjected to heavy tribute; and 
in case of refusal grossly insulted and perhaps injured. In such doings 
their dependence on the chief was used by them as a cloak for most arrant 
villainies. It is no doubt to this class of persons almost entirely due that 
the Pawnees have acquired so generally among the whites who have 
been in casual contact with them an unenviable notoriety as a tribe of 
vagrants and thieves. 

Beside their usual functions, chiefs were often called upon to arbi- 
trate in personal differences between members of their respective bands. 
Their decision in such cases was accepted as final. The government of 
the tribe was exercised by the concerted action of the chiefs alone, or 
assisted by tribal council. Until recently the Xau’-2 have held the pre- 
cedence, their head chief outranking those of the other bands. 

Councils of a band or tribe could be called by the head chief on his 
own motion, or at the prompting of another. If the matter to be 
brought under deliberation was of great consequence, or involved 
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anything ot secrecy, the council was appointed in a lodge, or at a place 
removed from immediate observation, and no one not personally entitled 
was admitted. In other cases any convenient place, indoors or out, that 
might be named, and those not strictly privileged to sit in the council 
could, if disposed, attend as spectators. The right to participate in 
tribal or band councils was a much coveted dignity. The call and time 
of assembling were duly published by the herald or crier of the chief. 
This functionary was one of the most conspicuous in a village. Quite 
often his voice was heard first in the morning ,proclaiming the order of 
the day. If during the day the chief wished to communicate tothe band 
any inportant news or special order, it was made known ‘through this 
dignitary, who for hours perhaps would promenade the village, or stand 
upon the top of some convenient lodge, announcing in set tone and 
phrase the intelligence. While making a proclamation he frequently 
took occasion to intersperse or append numerous advices and monitory 
appeals of his own, some of which he addressed to the young men, 
others to the old men, etc. He naturally, therefore, came to be regarded 
as a sort of preceptor in general duties. Each chief had his own herald. 
The council on assembling, after the usual preliminary of smoking, was 
opened by the head chief, or by some one designated by him. After 
his will had thus been made known, the discussion was thrown open to 
all present as members; but great scrupulousness was observed that 
there should be no infraction of their rules of precedence and decorum. 
Rank, seniority and personal prestige were all carefully considered in 
determining the order in which each one should speak. The speaker 
addressed the council as a-tz’-zis (fathers), the word being repeated at the 
beginning of nearly every sentence. The members of the audience, on 
the other hand, felt perfectly free to accompany any speaker’s remarks 
with expressions of approval, /au/ or dissent, ugh / though the latter 
was more usually indicated by silence. After the discussion of the 
matter in question was closed, the opinion of the council was gath- 
ered, not by any formal vote, but from the general tenor of the 
addresses that had been delivered in the course of the debate. The 
result was then made public through the herald. 

§ 13. Physical Characteristics—The men were generally of excellence 
physique, of good stature and robust muscular development. The upper 
part of the body was frequently large in proportion to the lower ex- 
tremities, but not so much so as to occasion deformity. The feet, as also 
the hands, were small, and in walking they were intoed. Obesity was not 
usual unless in advanced life. Congenital malformations were rarely 
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seen. This might in part be due to the fact that sickly childrea, who 
would be most likely to present such peculiarities, did not survive 
infancy. The hair was dark, coarse and straight ; the eyes rather small, 
black and inclining to the lack-lustre type. The features, ordinarily 
weil proportioned, were frequently of a very marked character and 
power. The mouth was a little large perhaps, and the lipsthin. These, 
with the eyes, are the expressive features of the Pawnee face. Hence 
their proverb: “If you wish to know whether a man is brave, watch 
his eye; if you wish to learn whether he speaks the truth, watch his 
lips.” The teeth were usually regular and remarkably good. I have 
seen old men, the crown of whose teeth was worn quite away, and yet 
they had not lost one. Toothache was scarcely known. 

Their endurance was astonishing. Cases were numerous of sustained 
effort, which must seem incredible to those not personally conversant 
with the facts. Runners have been known repeatedly to travel over 
one hundred miles in twenty-four hours or less, without stopping on the 
way for sleep or nourishment. Their gait at such times was a swinging 
trot. Their power of abstinence was equally marked. Mr. Dunbar, 
while traveling with them, has known them in many instances to go 
without food three days, and utter no complaint, nor remit perceptibly 
anything of their wonted activity. On such occasions, to still the 
gnawings of hunger, they were accustomed to wrap a thong several 
times tightly about the waist. It shouid be added, however, that all 
such seasons of special exertion or denial were invariably succeeded by 
periods of recuperation, in which full compensation was made. 

The women were considerably smaller than the men, those who 
would be remarked as large (by our standard) being extremely few. 
This was due no doubt in some degree to early marriage and child- 
bearing. Their life was one of constant toil. From early dawn till late 
at night they were incessantly at work. A Pawnee woman with nothing 
to do would be a strange anomaly. They cut and adjusted the wood used 
in constructing lodges and building horsepens; built the stationary 
lodges; pitched and took down the portable lodges; tanned the skins 
used in covering the latter (a work both tedious and painful), sewed 
them together and fitted them to the lodge; dressed the robes, which 
were many, both for home use and for trade; bridled, saddled, packed 
and led the horses on the march, and unpacked them on going into camp 
at night; made and kept in repair all articles of clothing, mats, bags, 
bowls, mortars, etc. ; cut and brought all the wood for fires, much of it 
from a distance, on their own backs; made fires, did the cooking, dried 
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the meat, dug the ground, planted, hoed, gathered, dried and stored the 
corn. In short, whatever was done, other than grazing, watering and 
bringing in the horses (which were generally done by smaller boys), and 
going to war, killing game, smoking, holding councils and giving feasts 
(which belonged to the men) they did. When with the men in the 
lodges they occupied the most inconvenient part; in the winter the 
men enjoyed the fire, while they sat back inthe cold. In girlhood many 
of them were quite good looking, active and bright, and when together 
in their work they were very loquacious and facetious; but their toil- 
some life and harsh treatment frequently rendered them ill-favored and 
morose. 

The average duration of life was much less than with the whites; de- 
crepitude began much earlier, and decline was more rapid. Probably few 
were to be found in the tribe who were really over sixty years old, 
though many had the appearance of it. Rheumatic complaints with the 
aged were frequent and very severe. 

§ 14. Social Usages—Children of both sexes associated indiscrim- 
inately till about seven years of age. Most of their time was spent in 
various childish sports; the girls made dolls, the boys rode sticks ; both 
amused themselves fashioning all sorts of objects from mud, and aping 
the different phases of maturer years. After that age their occupations 
diverged. The boys began watching horses, learning to use the bow, 
hunting the smaller kinds of game, etc. At the age of sixteen or eight- 
een they aspired to appear as men, and as soon thereafter as their 
means warranted married. The girls were also busily engaged, under 
the tutelage of their mothers, learning the manifold details of their 
future life of drudgery. They rarely appeared abroad unless under 
her immediate care, or with some elderly female in charge of them. They 
attained puberty at about thirteen, and were usually married soon after. 
The qualities most desired in a young woman by a suitor were that she 
should be of good family, and that she should be well versed in house- 
hold offices and in the manifold other duties of woman’s life. Personal 
beauty, though it had its place and value, was of less consequence. 
The considerations most dwelt upon by the woman were the personal 
prowess, rising influence, skill in hunting and fine form of her lover. 

When a young brave had decided to enter the married state, he put 
on his robe with the hair side out, drew it over his head so as to almost 
entirely conceal his visage, and in this guise walked to the lodge of the 
intended fair one, entered and sat down. No one addressed him, nor 
did he utter a word; but his object was sufficiently understood by all 
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concerned. Having sat thus in silence awhile, he arose and passed out. 
After the lapse of a few days he ventured to repeat his visit, wearing 
his robe as before. If on entering the bear-skin or other seat of honor 
was made ready for his reception, he was at liberty to disclose his face 
and be seated, for such a welcome indicated that his addresses were 
not unacceptable; but if he met with no such preparations, he might 
retire, as his attentions were not regarded favorably. If he was 
received, the young woman soon appeared and took her seat beside 
him. Her father also made it convenient to be at home. Between him 
and the suitor a conversation ensued, in the course of which the latter 
found occasion to ask his mind in regard to the proposed connection. 
The father replied guardedly that neither he nor his family had any 
objection to his becoming a son-in-law. He moreover advised the 
young man to go home, make a feast, invite in all his relatives, and con- 
sult them concerning the desirableness of the proposed alliance, adding 
that he would call in and deliberate in like manner with his daughter’s 
kindred. It sometimes happened that the young woman was herself 
disinclined to the match, either because of a previous attachment, or 
from personal aversion to the wooer. If he was a man acceptable to her 
relatives, they usually made endeavor to overcome her repugnance by 
persuasion, in some cases even resorting to violence, cruelly beating her 
with their fists or sticks till consent was extorted. On the other hand, 
opposition might originate with the kin on either side. The personal 
and family history of each was sought out and fully canvassed by the 
relatives of the other. Those of the suitor might fail to find her family 
of sufficient position, or conclude her qualifications inferior; while her 
relatives were equally free to decide that he was not of desirable family, 
that he was not wealthy, or that some personal stigma was attached 
to him. In either case the matter was dropped, or further proceeding 
suspended till the objection was obviated. Sometimes in such cases, if 
the two young people were really lovers, they ventured to take matters 
into their own hands, and eloped, going to another band or to some 
friend, with whom their stay had been before arranged, and there 
remaining till a reconciliation was effected. If, however, after due 
inquiry, no cause of objection was raised on either side, the two families 
then proceeded to settle upon the price that the young man should pay. 
This custom of paying is almost universal among Indian tribes. The 
question has been raised as to whether the property that passes from 
the wooer to the father of the woman is really a price paid, or rather of 
the nature of a free gift. I wish I might assert the latter. But so far 
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as I have been able to learn, the facts all mark the transfer as purely 
commercial. The transaction is spoken of among the Indians them- 
selves as buying, and the amount of property is always carefully deter- 
mined beforehand—from one to six horses. The union then followed 
without further ceremony, other than a final feast given by the wife’s 
father. The husband went to the lodge of the father-in-law, and lived 
there with his wife. A particular part of the lodge was allotted to him, 
and henceforth he was a member of that family. Such was the case 
with the eldest daughter. The others were given by the father to the 
son-in-law as they became marriageable, the father receiving a horse or 
two in return for each successive one. Hence the son-in-law usually spoke 
of his wife’s sisters as wives, though they might yet be small children. 
The eldest sister was the principal wife, and ruled the younger, who 
seemed to be little better than domestic slaves, as it was a general rule 
among the Pawnees that, rank being equal, the younger should obey 
the elder. A younger wife, however, if a favorite with the husband, 
escaped most annoyance from this source. 

Such was the ordinary course; but a man needed not necessarily 
confine himself to one family in taking wives. If his wife had no 
younger sisters, or from choice, he might look elsewhere. The only pos- 
itive restriction as to where a man should marry was kinship. The rule 
was that relatives by blood could not marry; still ties of consanguinity 
were so intricate and confused oftentimes that the regulation became 
practically inoperative. In case a man did take an additional wife 
from a new family, the wooing was conducted the same as in the 
first instance, and at its consummation she went to her husband’s home. 
Marriages of this kind, however, were not so favorably regarded, and 
in fact did not usually conduce to domestic quiet. Discord and quar- 
rels between wives were frequent enough under the best circumstances, 
and experience seemed to indicate that sisters were more likely to live 
peaceably together than strangers. When quarrels did occur between 
wives, they might end with mere wrangling, or proceed to blows and 
tearing hair, unless the husband was disposed to interfere and restore 
quiet. A man rarely had four wives; three were not uncommon; many 
had two, but by far the larger number had only one. Long mentions 
one Pawnee with eleven wives, and a friend of mine knew a Séi’-di with 
eight; but such cases were exceedingly rare. From the fact that they 
were obtained by purchase, the number of a man’s wives was in a cer- 
tain sense an index of his wealth, z. ¢., of the number of horses he 
owned, and with some men this was a provocative to take a new wife as 
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often as opportunity presented. Still there were frequent exceptions ; 
men of rank and in good circumstances, who seemed to be living per- 
fectly contented with only one wife. In such instances husbands have 
been known to evince a real affection for their wives, not deeming it 
too much to be found assisting them in their various labors. And this 
for an Indian is a great deal. 

Separation of man and wife did not often occur. Infidelity on the 
part of the latter was almost the only cause that produced final divorce- 
ment. Usually, through principle or fear, wives were faithful. lf a 
case of unfaithfulness was discovered, the punishment remained in the 
hands of the husband. The most common penalty was that the 
offending wife should be unmercifully beaten, and relegated back to her 
father’s family. I never knew of a guilty woman being mutilated or 
killed, as is frequent among some of the southern tribes. The husband 
might retain the children or not, as he saw fit. Between him and the 
offending man, unless through the mediation of friends the offence was 
condoned, a life-long feud generally ensued. Sometimes a man, without 
assigning any specific reason, cast off a wife, but such conduct was not 
ordinarily sanctioned. On the other hand, a wife sometimes left her hus- 
band. In most of this kind of instances, if she had not eloped with another 
man, an understanding was before long effected, and they again lived to- 
gether. The whole matter of the relation of the sexes must be judged with 
large allowances, for certain ways of thinking, to which they were edu- 
cated, tended directly to cut away all idea of mutual obligation in it. 

If a man died, leaving a wife and no children, or only small children, 
his relatives stepped immediately in and took possession of all his prop- 
erty. The destitute widow returned to her father’s lodge, to be sold 
away anew. If too old, she was sometimes cared for, but too often was 
left to struggle through the remainder of life as best she might. If 
there were man-grown sons, they took the property and the mother 
with them, who, if not sold away again, remained as in her own lodge. 

The offspring of a family was generally quite limited in number. 
Four children in a family was perhaps a full average. A family of eight 
children, seven sons and one daughter, was so unusual as to become 
famous as the seven brothers. This low rate of increase was no doubt in 
part due to the long lactation of children, three, and even four years, 
but largely also to the life of incessant hardship that the women under- 
went. I never knew of means being used to prevent child-bearing, and 
do not think that any such practices were generally known among them. 
On the contrary children were desired. 
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Accouchment was generally very easy. No special preparation 
seemed to be made, the woman continuing about her ordinary duties 
till the moment actually arrived. In traveling she simply fell out of 
the line, near water if possible, and in the course of two or three hours 
resumed her place, carrying the infant on her back. If in the village, 
she retired to some secluded spot near a stream alone, as before. Some- 
times, at the birth of the first child, the mother was attended by a 
woman acting as midwife, sku’-ra-u ; but the principal part of her ser- 
vice consisted in busily shaking a rattle, a gourd containing a handful 
of shot. After birth the infant was immediately washed, bandaged and 
fastened to the baby-board, /i/s-zt’-u,*where it remained most of the time 
for the first twelve or fifteen months of life. As soon thereafter as they 
could begin to walk, they were loosened from the board and allowed 
more freedom. 

§ 15. Dress——Boys were allowed to go without any dress, other than 
such bits of clothing as they might pick up, till about six years old. 
Girls, after three years, were covered with a skirt. The dress of both 
sexes was quite simple. That of the men consisted of a girdle about 
the loins, to which was attached the breech-cloth, and from which 
depended the buckskin leggins covering the thighs and legs. On the 
feet were moccasins. In winter the body was wrapped in a buffalo 
robe or blanket; in summer a light blanket, or a thinly dressed skin 
was worn. But in warm weather they often went without either of 
these. Moccasins and breech-cloth alone were considered indispen- 
sible; the former, because without them traveling on the prairie was 
impossible, the latter from considerations of modesty. The dress of 
the women consisted of moccasins, leggins, tightly laced above the knee, 
and reaching to the ankles, a skirt covering from the waist to below the 
knee, and a loose waist or jacket suspended from the shoulders by 
straps. The arms were bare, except when covered by the robe or 
blanket. The garments of the women, other than the moccasins, were 
made, if the wearer could afford it, of cloth, otherwise of some kind of 
skin, dressed thin and soft. The making and keeping in repair of moc- 
casins was a ceaseless task. The last thing each day for the women was 
to look over the moccasins, and see that each member of the family 
was supplied for the ensuing day. 

The head of the men was close shaven except the scalp-lock. This 
was dressed as before described (cf. § 12). The beard and eyebrows were 
kept carefully pulled out. The instrument used for this purpose was 
a spiral coil of wire, about an inch in diameter and two inches long. It 
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was held closely against the face, and by pressing the coils together the 
hairs were caught and pulled out. Much time was spent in this work, 
and great pains taken to prevent the beard or eyebrows from showing 
at all. The hair of the women was allowed to grow long, and usually 
hung in two braids at the back. The part in the hair was kept smeared 
with vermilion, especially with girls and young women. Men and 
women also sometimes wore a handkerchief or other cloth tied about 
the head like a turban. 

Paint was an important part of the toilet, particularly with men. 
Young women sometimes used vermilion quite freely on the face, but 
with men in full costume paint was indispensable. Therc was no spe- 
cial guide other than individual fancy in its use for personal ornamenta- 
tion. Sometimes the entire person was bedaubed, but more usually 
only certain parts, especially the face and breast. When painting the 
whole body, frequently the nails, or the notched edge of a sort of 
scraper, was drawn over the body, producing a peculiar barred appear- 
ance. Sometimes the figure of certain animals, as the totem of the 
family to which the person belonged, was conspicuously painted upon 
the body. In the religious and ceremonial dances various kinds of fan- 
tastic and grotesque designs were exhibited. After killing an enemy 
the lower part of the face might be painted black. The paints used 
were vermilion, or, if this was not procurable, a kind of clay was 
burned till it assumed a bright red hue, and then pulverized. Red 
ochre was also obtained in certain localities on their hunting grounds. 
Sometimes a white clay was also used. A yellow paint was gathered 
from the flowers of a species of Sofidago. All paints, when used on the 
person, were prepared with buffalo tallow ; when for ornamenting robes, 
they were mixed with water. 

The full-dress toilet of a young brave was a matter of serious and pro- 
tracted study. His habiliments might be few, but the decoration of his 
person was a slow and apparently not unpleasing process. With his paints 
mixed in a dish before him, and the fragment of a mirror in his left hand, 
he would sit for hours trying the effect of various shadings and combina- 
tions on his face and person, wiping off and reapplying the pigment with 
seemingly inexhaustible patience when the effect was not satisfactory. 
No devotee of fashion ever labored more assiduously to produce striking 
results in dress than some of these Pawnee braves. Quite a common 
recreation, after a self-satisfying adornment had once been secured, was 
to ride leisurely about the village or camp, and complacently permit 
those of the common throng to lose themselves in admiration.’ 
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§ 16. Personal Names.—Children were named by their parents soon 
after birth. In the selection of names they did not seem to be particu- 
larly solicitous, usually taking such as most readily suggested them- 
selves, as /'-cus (Turtle), K7’-wik (Fox), Kit’-uks (Beaver), etc.; or from 
some peculiarity early noticed, as Ka’-tit (Blackey), 7k-a (Whitey), etc. ; 
or after some distinguished person. A great many names were orig- 
inally mere nicknames, suggested by some physical mark or deformity, 
as Cos-kuts (Bignose), Piks’-pa-hiit (Redhead), Tat’-pa-huts (Humpback), 
etc. Many of these names were so appropriate that they lasted through 
life, though the person might have another name familiar to all. 

After performing any special exploit, a man had a right to change 
his name, if he preferred. Names were sometimes thus changed several 
times during life. The first such occasion was a great event with a 
brave. The new name might be chosen as commemorative of the 
exploit performed, but not necessarily. For instance, a chief succeeded 
in stealing a number of horses from the Dakotas. As it happened sev- 
eral of the horses were spotted, accordingly he took the name Us’-d- 
wiki (Spotted Horse). Another man, having brought back several 
horses from a like foray, took the name A’-rus-a-tér-is-pi (Horse Hunter) 
Sometimes the name was derived from an individual characteristic, as 
La'-ri-kuts-ka'-tit (Black Warrior), Sa-ri-xér'-ish (Angry Chief), etc. But 
quite usually the new name was selected from mere caprice, or with an 
idea of its special personal fitness, as Z¢r-dr-it-zk-tis (Shooting Fire), Le- 
kits'-kats (Grey Eagle), Pit’-a-le-shar-u (Chief of Men), etc. When the 
name was finally decided upon, in order to have it, as it were, officially 
sanctioned, a crier was hired, by the bestowal of a horse or other ade- 
quate compensation, to proclaim throughout the band that the person in 
qustion (giving his old name) should henceforth be known as (giving the 
new name). The formula used in making the announcement was quite 
prolix, and but few of the criers were able to go through it correctly. 

§ 17. Relationship—The family organization and degrees of kinship 
were not so fully developed by distinct terminology as in some Indian 
tribes. The only attempt hitherto made to exhihit the Pawnee system 
of relationship is to be found in Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity. The following will perhaps serve to illustrate their usage 
in this respect: 

A-ti'-zis, my father ; as, your father; 2’-as-ti, his or her father. 

A-ti’-raé, my mother ; #s’-is, your mother ; 7sh’-as-ti, his or her mother. 

A’-tip-at, grandfather, also 7’-pak-ti. 

A’-tik-a, grandmother. 
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Great-grandfather was the same as uncle; great-grandmother the 
same as grandmother. 

Ti'-wat-xir-iks, uncle, but only on the mother’s side; on the father’s 
side they were fathers. Aunts were mothers. 

Tau'-tir-i, husband, or wife. This word is now almost entirely obso- 
lete. The terms now used are: (wife speaking) ¢7-4uk'-taik-u, he is mar- 
ried to me; or /-kuk’-tuk-u, who is married to me; 2. ¢., he is married to 
me, or I am his wife. (Husband speaking), ¢7t’-7-Lik-tik'-u, 1 am married 
to her; or Zut’-t-luk’-tik-u, to whom I am married; 7. ¢., she is my wife, or 
Iam her husband. The general expression would be Uik’-tik-u, he or 
she is married to (naming the person to whom); z.¢., he is ’s husband, 
or she is ——’s wife. There is a loose usage sometimes heard, which makes 
pit’-é, man, and Xap’-at, woman, with the appropriate possessive pronouns, 
stand for husband and wife; but this locution holds about the same place 
in Pawnee that my man or my woman would in good English. 

Kus’-tau-t-yu, brother-in-law, or the same as father-in-law. 

Sko'-riis, sister-in-law, but wife’s sisters were wives. 

Father-in-law was the same as brother-in-law, or (man speaking) /i¢’- 
ut-kak-u, 1 to him am son-in-law, or father-in-law; or /-kut’-kak-u, he to 
me is son-in-law, or father-in-law. (Woman speaking), ¢2’-kut-sko'-ris, he 
to whom I am daughter-in-law, or sister-in-law ; 2. ¢., my father-in-law, or 
brother-in-law. Mother-in-law (spoken of man), X%us-tit-ut'-kak-u, the old 
woman he has in his lodge, 2. ¢., his mother-in-law ; (spoken by daugh- 
ter-in-law), same as father-in-law. Son-in-law was the same as brother- 
in-law, or (man speaking) same as father-in-law. Daughter-in-law, 
sko'-riis, or (daughter-in-law speaking) same as father-in-law. 

Lik pei — pt'-rau, child. 

Xu'-ut-t, daughter. 

I’-ra-ri (man speaking), brother ; (woman speaking), 7’-rd¢s-tt. 

I’-ta-ré (man speaking), sister ; (woman speaking), 2’-ra-ri. 

Lék-ti'-ki, grand-son, grand-daughter, grand-child. 

Tz'-wat, nephew, niece, but only ox: sister’s side ; otherwise they were 
same as children. 

Cousins they had no distinctive term for. Cousins by a father’s 
brother were the same as brothers and sisters; by aunts (on father’s 
side), they were same as fathers and mothers; by mother’s brother, they 
were same as children. 

Tér-a'-ki, twins. 

From this exhibit it will be observed that even in designating the 
simpler degrees of relationship, the terminology becomes in certain 
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cases indeterminate. Some of the terms given are not names at all, but 
descriptive phrases, seeming to indicate that even in some of the most 
usual relations there is an almost entire lack of reflective generalization. 
Much more will this be the case when they attempt to trace out the 
remoter degrees. The answers made by the most intelligent Pawnees, 
when questioned concerning degrees, direct or collateral, remoter than 
those given, are conflicting and altogether unsatisfying. Hence it is 
self-evident that a considerable number of the terms given by Morgan 
are of no special value. 

§ 18. Lodges—These were of two patterns, so utterly unlike in 
appearance and construction that it would scarcely seem possible that 
they should both be the work of the same tribe. There was the 
ordinary skin lodge used while on their hunts. The frame consisted 
of from twelve to twenty smoothly dressed poles, sixteen feet long. 
After a good set of these poles had once been secured, they were car- 
ried on all their travels, just as any other necessary furniture. Whena 
lodge was to be pitched, three of these poles were tied together near the 
top, and set up like a tripod. The cord with which these three poles 
were tied was sufficiently long for the ends to hang to the ground. 
The other poles, save one, were successively set up, the top of each 
resting against the first three, while the lower ends formed a circle, 
from twelve to seventeen feet in diameter. The tops were then bound 
together securely by means of the pendant cord. One edge of the 
covering was now made fast to the remaining pole, by means of which 
it was raised up and carried round the framework so as to envelop it 
completely. The two edges of the cover were closed together by 
wooden pins or keys, except three feet at the extreme top, left open for 
a smoke-hole, and an equal space at the bottom for an entrance. The 
spare pole was attached to one edge of the cover at the top, so that 
the smoke-hole might be closed or opened at will. The skin of a bear 
or some other animal was fixed to the outside of the lodge, imme- 
diately above the entrance, so as to hang down over the latter as a 
sort of door. Inside the fireplace occupied the centre of the lodge. 
About it were spread mats, which served as seats by day and couches 
by night. All furniture not in actual use was packed on the outside 
next to the lodge walls. The covering of the lodge was one con- 
tinuous piece, made up of buffalo skins nicely fitted together. In tan- 
ning, these skins were dressed so thin that sufficient light was trans- 
mitted into the interior even when the lodge was tightly closed. 
When new they were quite white, and a village of them presented an 
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attractive appearance. Sometimes they were variously painted, accord- 
ing to the requirements of Pawnee fancy. 

The other was the large stationary lodge found only in their per- 
manent villages. The construction was as follows: The sod was care- 
fully removed from the area to be occupied by the lodge. In the 
centre an excavation, three feet in diameter and five inches deep, was 
made for a fireplace. Lieutenant Pike states that the entire area was 
excavated to a depth of four feet. This is a mistake. The accumula- 
tion of loose soil immediately about the lodge, during the process of 
construction and subsequently, did, however, sometimes produce an 
apparent depression inside. The soil taken from the fireplace was care- 
fully placed in a small ridge immediately about its edge. The entire 





area as thus prepared was then repeatedly beaten with mallets, or bil- 
lets of wood prepared for the purpose, in order to render it compact 
and smooth. About the fireplace, at a distance of eight feet from the 
centre, a circle of six or eight strong posts, forked and rising twelve 
feet above the surface, was set firmly in the ground. Outside of this 
circle, at a distance of nine feet, was set ancther circle of posts similar, 
but standing only seven feet high, and the same distance from each 
other. In the forks of the posts of the inner circle strong poles were 
laid, reaching from one to another. Similar poles were likewise laid on 
the posts of the outer circle. Two feet outside of this circle a small ditch, 
two inches deep and three wide, was now dug. In this ditch, at inter- 
vals of four inches, were set poles, two or three inches in diameter, and of 
sufficient length to just reach the poles on the posts of the outer circle. 
These inclined poles formed the framework of the walls of the lodge. 
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Poles, of like size and at equal intervals, were now laid from the lower 
cross poles to the upper, but reaching so far beyond the latter that be- 
tween the upper extremities of these poles a circular orifice, about two 
feet in diameter, was left as a skylight and smoke-hole. These poles 
formed the support of the roof. Willow withes were then bound trans- 
versely with bark to these poles at intervals of about an inch. At this 
stage the lodge had some resemblance to an immense basket inverted. 
A layer of hay was now placed upon the framework, and the whole 
built over with sods, the interstices in the sodwork being carefully filled 
with loose soil. The thickness of the earth upon the roof was about 
nine inches, on the walls considerably more. The external appearance 
of a lodge as thus finished was not unlike a large charcoal pit. The 
entrance was through a passage twelve feet long and seven wide. The 

















sides of this passage, which always faced the east (as did also the 
entrance of a skin lodge), were constructed exactly as the walls of the 
lodge; the top was flat and heavily covered with turf. Over its inner 
extremity, where it opened into the lodge, was hung a skin as a sort 
of closure. The lower part of this was free, so that it might be easily 
thrown up by those passing in and out. Inside, till a person became 
accustomed to the dim light, all seemed obscure. Near the fireplace 
was a forked stake, set in an inclining position, to answer as a crane in 
cooking. The ground about the fire was overspread with mats, upon 
which the occupants might sit. Next to the wall was a row of beds, 
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extending entirely around the lodge (except at the entrance), each bed 
occupying the interval between two posts of the outer circle. The 
beds were raised a few inches from the ground upon a platform of rods, 
over which a mat was spread, and upon this the bedding of buffalo 
robes and other skins. Partitions made of willow withes, bound closely 
together with bark, were set up between the ends of adjacent beds; 
and immediately in front of each bed a mat or skin was sometimes sus- 
pended to the poles of the roof asa sort of curtain, to be rolled up or 
let down at pleasure. Furniture, as arms, clothing, provisions, saddles, 
etc., not in use, was hung upon different parts of the framework, or 
variously bestowed about the interior. 

Several families usually lived in one of these lodges. Though each 
family had its particular part of the dwelling and the furniture of 
each was kept separate, anything like privacy in conversation or life was 
impossible. What one did, all knew. Whenever a member of any 
one of the families cooked, a portion of the food was given to each occu- 
pant without distinction of family. They were also very accommodating, 
borrowing and lending freely almost any article they had. 

The dimensions given in the preceding description are those of an 
average lodge. The actual proportions of one taken as of ordinary size 
were: Diameter, 39 feet; wall, 714 feet high; extreme height of roof, 
15% feet; length of entrance, 13 feet; width, 7 feet. Some of these fig- 
ures might be considerably larger or smaller. One lodge measured was 
only 23 feet in diameter; another was 56 feet. Among the remains of 
an old Ski’-di village on the Loup one of the lodges seems to have been 
200 feet in diameter. The tradition is that it was a medicine lodge. 

As may be readily inferred, the building of one of these fixed lodges 
was an undertaking involving much labor. The timber quite frequently 
was procurable only at a distance, and with their facilities its adjustment 
was a tedious process. And yet, after all the outlay necessary in its 
construction, it was occupied a comparatively small part of the year, 
probably not over four months. The remaining eight months they were 
absent on their semi-annual hunts. Still these fixed residences were of 
great benefit to them. They preserved alive the idea of home, and were 
undoubtedly one cause of the tribe’s retaining a sort of fixity and regu- 
larity in their yearly life which otherwise might have been relinquished 
long ago. On sanitary grounds their brief yearly continuance in these 
dwellings was no doubt fortunate. The ventilation in them was very 
defective, and continuous occupation would in all probability have been 
a fertile source of wasting disease. 
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This large lodge was also used among the other branches of the 
Pawnee family, though in the south its construction was somewhat 
modified. Catlin represents the Arikara lodges as conical, with no pro- 
jecting entrance. This isa mistake. Their lodges were essentially the 
same as those of the Pawnees. Among the southern branches the frame- 
work was similar, but instead of a covering of turf they were heavily 
thatched with straw or grass. Marcy, in his Exploration of the Red 
River, gives a cut of a Wichita village in which the lodges are repre- 
sented as conical. This pattern was in use, but the other was the more 
common. 

§ 19. Agriculture. Gallatin is quoted as asserting that the Pawnees 
did not raise sufficient corn to whiten their broth. What his authority 
was I do not know, but the whole statement is incorrect. The Pawnees 
have often been remarked as cultivating corn much more extensively 
than any of the adjacent tribes. The same is also true of their kinsmen, 
the Arikaras, though they, unlike the Pawnees, made it an article of 
barter to neighboring Indians. Each family among the Pawnees had its 
own corn patch, containing from one to(in some cases) three acres. One 
of the most noticeable features about their permanent villages was these 
scattered corn patches, usually along the contiguous water courses, 
though sometimes as much as four or five miles distant. Where not pro- 
tected by the bank of a stream or other natural defense, they were en- 
closed by a sort of fence formed of bushes and branches of trees skill- 
fully woven together. Many of the patches were provided with look- 
outs, or small platforms elevated on a framework of poles, upon which 
one or more persons were stationed much of the time to prevent birds 
or animals from injuring the growing grain. In the spring, as soon as 
the frost was out of the ground, these patches were cleared up and 
planted. The corn was hoed twice, the last time about the middle of 
June. Immediately thereafter they started on the summer hunt and re- 
mained away till about the first of September, when the young corn had 
attained sufficient maturity for drying. This (roasting-ear time) was a 
specially busy season. After providing a good supply of fuel, fires were 
built about the patches, and the squaws and children were occupied 
from early morning till nightfall in gathering, roasting, shelling and 
drying the corn. The corn after picking was thrown in armfuls into 
the fire and roasted, still in the husk. The husks were then removed, 
the kernels cut from the cob with the sharpened edge of a clam shell 
and spread upon outstretched blankets or skins till dried by the rays of 
the sun. It was then stored away in skin bags for future use. The 
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work of drying usually continued as long as any corn was to be found 
in fit condition. Whatever corn was not dried was allowed to ripen till 
October, when it was gathered and cached. 

The corn patches at the drying season present a very picturesque 
surrounding. In one direction squaws are coming in staggering under 
immense burdens of wood and leading lines of ponies equally heavily 
loaded. In another the store of wood is already provided, the fires 
brightly burning, in them corn roasting, and near by other corn drying, 
while children passing busily to and fro are bringing loads of ears from 
the patch. The atmosphere is saturated with the pleasant odor of the 
roasting and drying corn. When roasted in this way the corn seems to 
retain a fineness of flavor which is quite lost when cooked after our 
method. 

Besides corn they also cultivated pumpkins and squashes in consider- 
able quantities. When drying the corn these were collected, cut in long, 
thin strips, hung upon poles till dried and then stored away with the 
corn. ; 

§ 20. Manufactures—The manufactures of the Pawnees were com- 
paratively limited, and in the main did not extend beyond the sup- 
plying of the ordinary wants of daily life. Stone implements, as axes 
arrowheads, hammers and scrapers, are found about the older village 
sites, and indicate that they once made use of such tools. After inter- 
course with the whites was established they soon supplied themselves 
with these articles of a more useful make. Some of their later 
productions deserve mention. The constructive industry of the men 
was confined principally to the making of arms, bows, arrows, shields 
and spears. These were all objects in which they took great pride. 
The favorite material for bows was dots d’arc (Maciura Aurantiaca). 
When these could not be obtained hickory or coffee bean (Gymno- 
cladus Canadensis) was used. The name #7’-rak-is, bow, seem to indicate 
that bows were once made of bone, the ribs of the buffalo or other large 
animal, skillfully fitted and wrapped throughout with sinew. Forty 
y years ago bows of this kind, and also of elkhorn were occasionally found 
in use. Choice bows were sometimes made of red cedar, and if carefully 
used answered well, but were extremely liable to be shattered by any 
rough handling. The making of a good bow was a task involving long 
and painstaking labor. It was wrought into shape only a little at a time, 
being repeatedly oiled meanwhile, and constantly handled to keep the 
wood pliable. When finished the bow was sometimes wrapped with 
sinew and its strength thereby greatly increased. The string was ot 
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sinew from the back of the buffalo. As soon as the sinew was taken 
from the animal the particles of flesh adhering were scraped off and the 
minute fibers carefully separated. The best of these were selected and 
twisted into a string of uniform size and elasticity. One end of this 
string was fastened securely in place upon the bow, and the other fur- 
nished with a loop so adjusted that in an instant, as occasion required, 
the bow might be strung or unstrung. Much labor was also expended 
in the construction of arrows. The shafts were made from sprouts of 
dogwood (Cornus Stolonifera) of a year’s growth. After cutting the bark 
was removed and the rods were rubbed between two grooved stones, 
held firmly together in one hand, till reduced to a proper size and 
smoothness. The head made of hoop iron was then inserted in one end 
of the shaft and bound in position with sinew. The back end of the 
shaft was now furnished with a triple row of feathers attached by 
means of glue and sinew, and the end notched to fit the bow-string. 
With a small chisel-like instrument three slight grooves or channels were 
cut along the shaft between the head and the feathers and the arrow 
was complete. Various reasons were assigned for this channeling. 
Some claimed that it caused the arrow to adhere more firmly in the 
wound; others that it was simply designed to facilitate the flow of blood. 
The manufacture of arrows, as of bows, was a slow and irksome process. 
Three or four were probably the limit of a day’s work, even after the 
rough material was already at hand. So exact were they in making 
them that not only were the arrows of different tribes readily distin- 
guishable, but even individuals could recognize their own arrows when 
thrown together with those of others of the same band. Disputes some- 
times arose after the slaughter of a herd of buffalo as to whose some 
particular carcass rightfully was. If the arrow still remained in the 
body the question was easily decided by drawing it out and examining 
the make of it. Some Indians made two kinds of arrows, one for hunt- 
ting and another for war. In the latter the head was so fastened that 
when an attempt was made to draw the shaft from a wound, the head 
was detached and remained in the body of the victim. The Pawnees 
never used such. When once he had possessed himself of a good 
bow and a supply of arrows, the Pawnee was as solicitous in the care 
of them as a hunter would be of a choice rifle. The bow, if not in 
actual service, was kept close in its case, and the arrows in the 
quiver. Great pains were taken that they should not become, by any 
chance, wet, and much time was spent in handling them that the bow 
should not lose its spring and the arrows should not warp. The average 
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length of the former was four feet, of the latter twenty-six inches The 
bowcase and quiver were made of skin, dressed to be as impervious as 
possible to moisture. The usual material was elk skin. Indians who 
could afford it sometimes made a quiver and case of the skin of an 
otter or panther. In removing a skin which was to be used for this 
purpose from the carcass, care was exercised that every particle of the 
skin, that of the head, tail, and even the claws, should be retained, and 
appear in the case when finally made up. Cases of this make with their 
heavy coating of fur were virtually waterproof, and were very highly 
prized. 

The manufacture of all other articles of use was left entirely to the 
women. They made rude pottery of sand and a certain kind of clay, 
which after being properly burned was quite serviceable. They wove 
mats of rushes, and baskets of osier and bark. With the aid of fire they 
shaped mortars and bowls from blocks of wood. They also made dip. 
pers and spoons of the same material, though the latter were more 
usually made of buffalo horn. Combs, or rather hair. brushes, were 
made from the awns and stiff fibers of a species of coarse grass (Stipa 
Funcea) From a species of sweet scented grass necklaces, some of 
them very beautiful, were braided. The fragrance of these was very 
pleasant, and seemed to last for a long time. Canoes were rarely made 
or used by the Pawnees. One of the processes in which the women 
of this tribe especially excelled was the dressing of buffalo hides. 
Robes as prepared by them were ordinarily very superior to those of 
other tribes. Frequently the robes were quite curiously painted with 
various decorations. Such robes were made from the skins taken in the 
winter hunt when the hair was long and closely set. The skins of the 
summer hunt were tanned and used for covering the traveling lodges, 
for articles of clothing, and for bags, thongs and lariats. Ropes were 
also braided from the mane of the buffalo taken from robes in tanning, 
and were considered very valuable. In making moccasins and clothing 
generally Pawnee women did not produce as fine work as was to be 
found with some other tribes. 

Toys for the diversion of children were simple in construction and 
limited in variety. Popguns, similar to those used by white children, 
and whistles of wood or bone were usual playthings. With girls dolls 
of different patterns were common. It might naturally be surmised 
that such articles were originally borrowed, at least in idea, from the 
whites, but this was certainly not the case. 

JOHN B. DUNBAR 
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* The colonelcy in the Spanish army (of Mexico) indicates a close relation between the Caddos 
and the Mexican authorities. In February, 1822, a delegation of two chiefs visited the city of 
Mexico to congratulate the government and Gen. Iturbida upon “he establishment of the national 
independence. Both these facts tend to show that for some reason the Spanish had maintained 
an intimate intercourse with the tribe. Considering the small number of the Caddos since known 
to the United States, it would be quite reasonable to conclude that their motive was to control the 
influence of the Caddos among the adjacent tribes. 


2 Geronimo de Zarate Salmeron, in his “ Relation of All Things which Have Been Seen and 
Known in New Mexico, as well by Sea as by Land, from the Year 1538 to 1626,” says (§108 ad 
fin): The Ercansaques (Arkansas) inhabit that section of the country which, at 46° North Lat. 
and 162° of Long., extends obliquely to the shelter formed by certain mountain sides and to a 
river (the Platte) which flows northeast (?), southeast and incorporates with another (the Missouri) 
which discharges into the Mississippi. They form part of the Pananas, and are subject to the 
French of Louisiana. 

Some writers claim that De Soto and Coronado on their famous expeditions both penetrated 
to the Pawnees. Col. Simpson in his paper on Coronado’s march (recently published in the Am 
Rept. of the Smithsonian Institution) concludes that it may have extended as far as (what is now) 
eastern Kansas. Still I have not been able to learn that there are any indisputable data for this 
conclusion, nor any statements in the original narratives that refer necessarily to the Pawnees. 
De Soto, also, after crossing the Mississippi may have reached the Pawnees ; but the mere names 
that a Spaniard would give in a rapid march are feeble data to identify a tribe without other 
corroborative notice. The remotest point in De Soto’s trans-Mississippi journey was the people 
of Tulla, who by some for a certain reason are supposed to have been a branch of the Dakotas. 
Turning south from there, after crossing the Cayas (Kansas or Arkansas) he came upon the Qui- 
panas, who are described as occupying a town in a rough, hilly region, (possibly the Quapaws of 
the Ozark mts.) This name Quipanas (the regular Spanish term for Pawnees was Pananas) is not 
far from Panis, Paniassa and Panimaha ; but the thread of itself is too slight to warrant any posi- 
tive assertions. 

Tonty, Voyage au Nord, seems to have visited the Pawnees, but gives no new particulars. 
Hennepin, Voyageen un Pays plus grand que l’Europe, speaks of them as known and extrava- 
gantly magnifies their number. He represents them as living in twenty-two villages, the least of 
which contained 200 cabins, or lodges. 


3 Rev. S. L. Riggs informed me that the error of this map of De Lisle’s was frequent in the 
French maps of 150 years ago. In them the Pawnees were commonly placed too far north, beyond 
the Cheyenne River and about the head waters of the Yellowstone. Marquette’s map locates the 
Pawnees too far south, unless it refers only to the Wichitas (Pawnee Picts). The map in Le 
Clerq’s Gaspesie (1691), Hennepin’s, De Lisle’s (1700), Joutel’s (1713), and De la Potherie’s (1721) 
omit the Pawnees altogether. 


44’ Li hit! Kus'-ke-har-u. Kiir-tis-u-ras id-i tiis-ku-ra-wiisheu? Lati-i-lik-u-ru-tis. 

** Aha, you Ponca! It was (pretended) peace. Did you find what you was laughing at me 
about ? You meant fight !” 

The keen satire of the interrogation is exquisite. It conceives of the Poncas as quietly 
laughing in their sleeves, during their ostensibly amicable visit, in anticipation of the summary 
retribution that they expected to inflict upon their oppressors. 


> The garments described in the text are those of ordinary wear. Indians who were able 
often had beside a partial or full suit for special occasions. In the preparation of some of these 
@ great outlay was made, and a vast amount of labor expended. A jacket, made like a shirt, oF 
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beaver or otter skins, and ornamented with beads, was highly coveted, and was beyond the com- 
mand of any but the privileged few. The finest article of Indian apparel I ever saw was one of 
these jackets made from four otter skins, The body was formed of two pelts, and each arm of 
one. The skin of the head, tail, feet and even the claws of all the animals were preserved intact 
in the garment, and the whole richly trimmed with beads. Similar garments were also made of 
fine cloth, fringed with swan’s down, and heavily beaded. 

An article of dress in great request was a circle or chaplet of eagles’ feathers worn on the 
head. The feathers were set in a band of dressed skin, which fitted closely about the head, and 
supported them in an upright position. The feathers were usually variously tinted, and consti- 
tuted a most prominent part in a Pawnee costume. If the owner could afford it, a trail, with a 
single or double row of feathers, was appended to the head band, and passed down the back quite to 
the ground. An excellent illustration of such a head-dress may be seen on page 266 of Mrs. Car- 
rington’s Absarako, (The same cut is also given in Colonel Dodge’s Plains of the Great West.) 

Besides all the articles mentioned, the person might be decorated with manifold ornaments, 
according to the ability and caprice of the wearer. An illustration of the more ordinary Pawnee 
dress may be found on page 264 of the first volume named above. 











RETURN JONATHAN MEIGS 
COLONEL OF THE CONNECTICUT LINE OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 


This meritorious officer of the Revolution—a sketch of whom appears 
to be called for to relieve his memory from a lately published libel— 
descended in the fifth generation from Vincent Meigs, of Devonshire, 
England, who, migrating to America, became one of the founders of the 
town of East Guilford, Connecticut, in 1637-8. After the early settler 
came three John Meigs’s, father, son and grandson, then Junna Meigs, 


first magistrate of East Guilford, and finally Return Meigs, father of the: 


Revolutionary Colonel. The descendants of Vincent to-day are numer- 
ous and scattered throughout the States. 

In his journal of the Quebec expedition, Colonel Meigs gives Decem- 
ber 28, 1740, as the date of his birth; and in noting the return of the 
anniversary, he makes the comment that his brief career of prosperity 
and adversity called only for the “warmest gratitude.” We hear of 
him before the war at Middletown, Connecticut—his birthplace—as a 
respected tradesman, citizen and militia officer. His first commissions 
in the latter capacity are still preserved—that of October 11, 1772, mak- 
ing him Lieutenant, being signed by Governor Trumbull as “ Captain- 
General and Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s Colony of Connecti- 
cut in New England.” On the 18th of October, 1774, the Governor 
commissioned him Captain of “a military company or trainband in the 
town of Middletown, to be known by the name of the Company of Light 
Infantry in the 6th Regiment of the Colony.” It was this company that 
Captain Meigs led to Boston immediately upon the Lexington alarm of 
April 19th, 1775. The great stir throughout the eastern colonies on the 
following days must have been a movement after his own heart, if we 
may judge from his prompt action in marching out. 

In the organization of regiments for service, after the alarm, Captain 
Meigs was made Second Major of Colonel Joseph Spencer’s Second 
Connecticut State Regiment,’ which was posted on the right wing at 
Roxbury. Fora few months the troops there had little to do beyond 
drilling and watching. In September and after, Major Meigs saw service 
of a more active and trying sort, as he was detached in that month 
to take part in the famous expedition against Quebec, through the 
Maine wilderness. Good officers were needed for the enterprise, and 
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the brilliant record most of them subsequently made for themselves 
is evidence of the care with which they were originally selected. 
Judge Henry, of Pennsylvania, one of the detachment, describing some 
of the leaders, says: “ Majors Meigs, Febiger and Bigelow were excellent 
characters.” The expedition, consisting of eleven hundred men, was 
divided into four divisions, one of which was placed under Meigs’s charge, 
and what experiences it met with from day to day we have from the | 
Major’s own pen. Among the good services he rendered the historian 
at least, throughout the march, was the keeping of his well known 
journal of its incidents, which may be regarded also as quite a model 
for exactness, clearness and brevity, although the writer made no 
pretensions to literary ability.’ 

The details of the Quebec enterprise, the hardships encountered 
and its final misfortune, are familiar. Fort Western on the Kennebeck 
river, fifty miles from its mouth, was the last rendezvous before the 
command struck into the forest, where on the evening after the start 
the Major makes this brief note in his journal: “ At three o’clock P. M. 
[Sept. 27, 1775] I embarked on board my battoe with the third division 
of the army, consisting of 4 companies musketmen, with 45 days 
provision, and proceeded up the river, hoping for the protection of a 
kind providence.” The four companies were Captain Dearborn’s, of 
New Hampshire; Ward’s, of Rhode Island; Goodrich’s, of Massachu- 
setts, and Hanchett’s, of Connecticut. The journey was trying in the 
extreme, and none but resolute and cheerful spirits could have pushed 
on to the end. Meigs throughout was active and full of hope; some- 
times reconnoitering, sometimes clearing the rough portages, now build- 
ing a block house, and again distributing provisions and money to the 
entire detachment. By November Ist they were not yet out of the 
wilderness, and the men were suffering. “This day,” writes the Major, 
“T passed a number of soldiers who had no provisions, and some that 
were sick, and not in my power to help or relieve them except to en- 
courage them. One or two dogs were killed, which the distressed 
soldiers eat with a good appetite, even the feet and skins.” Arriving 
finally, opposite Quebec and joined by Montgomery, the command pre- 
pared for the storming of the town. Preliminary attempts to compel its 
surrender were of no avail. On the 9th of December a battery was 
erected before the St. John’s gate, anda party of one hundred men, which 
Meigs accompanied, coyered the artillerymen while they bombarded the 
place. On the 11th, the Major continues: “I had the command of the 
working party at the battery this night. The weather extreme cold. I 
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froze my feet.” But the Quebec garrison only laughed at the pop-gun 
cannonade. Montgomery and all his officers saw that if the place was 
to be taken at all, it must be by surprise and storm. How Meigs re- 
garded the attempt he tells us in a few lines: “It is now in agitation to 
storm the town, which, if resolved, | hope will be undertaken with 
proper sense of the nature and importance of such an attack, and 
vigorously executed.” When decided upon, he adds: “The blessing 
of heaven attend the enterprise.” 

The assault on the morning of December 31st, the failure, the fall of 
the brave Montgomery and the capture of nearly the entire expeditionary 
party that marched by way of the Kennebeck—all matters of common 
history—are mentioned with some particularity by Meigs, as well as by 
other officers engaged. The Major brought up the rear of the attacking 
column led by Arnold, Greene and Morgan, and was with them in the 
thick of the fighting as long as it lasted. They began the real work 
about five o’clock A. M., and at ten were compelled to surrender, as 
Meigs observes, “with much reluctance.” The death of Montgomery 
seems to have deeply affected the Major, who but two days before had 
dined with the General, and spent an agreeable afternoon and evening 
at his quarters. What he says of him in his journal is historically inter- 
esting, and aiso reflects the sincerity of a friend’s tribute. The extract, 
not often quoted, will have its freshness for some readers: 


“ His honour Brigadier-General Montgomery was shot through both his thighs 
and through his head. His body was taken up the next day. An elegant coffin 
was prepared, and he was decently interred the next Thursday after. I am in- 
formed that when his body was taken up, his features were not the least distorted, 
but his countenance appeared regular, serene and placid, like the soul that late 
had animated it. The General was tall and slender, well limbed, of genteel, easy, 
graceful, manly address. He had the voluntary love, esteem, and confidence of 
the whole army. His death, though honorable, is lamented, not only as the death 
of an amiable, worthy friend, but as an experienced brave general, whose country 
suffers greatly by sucha loss at this time. His sentiments, which appeared on every 
occasion, were fraught with that unaffected goodness, which plainly discovered 
the goodness of the heart from whence they flowed.” 


It would seem that after the surrender, Major Meigs, although con- 
fined in the Seminary at Quebec with his fellow prisoners, was specially 
favored by the British commander, General Carleton. He was selected 
two days alter to return to the American camp for the officers’ baggage, 
was again permitted to go out on a similar errand, and in May following 
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he was released on parole and returned to Connecticut. On this point 
Captain Thayer states in his journal, under date of the 15th, that Carle- 
ton himself called on Meigs, and promised that he should start “ina few 
days to Halifax on his way home.”* It is probable that the reason why 
such indulgence was granted the Major is that hinted at by Washington 
in a letter of August 8, 1776, to the effect that the Major, as he had been 
informed, was paroled “in consequence of his saving the life of a Brit- 
ish officer either nearly connected with or much esteemed by General 
Carleton.”* Although Meigs says nothing about this act of protection, 
he does state in his journal, that on the day of his capture at Quebec 
he dined with Captain Law, the British Chief Engineer, whom he 
(Meigs) had taken prisoner early in the assault, but who was released 
when the American party in turn was compelled to surrender. As 
Law also treated him with marked “ politeness’ and consideration, 
the inference seems legitimate that he felt himself under some special 
obligation to Meigs, and that it was he te whom Washington refers 
as the officer saved by the Major. However this may be, Major 
Meigs was paroled on May 16th, and started for home on the follow- 
ing day in company with Captain Dearborn, who had received the 
same favor in consequence of continued illness. The manner of their 
departure is thus told in Dearborn’s manuscript journal:° 


“May 10, 1776.—Majr Meigs has obtained Liberty of the Genl to go home to 
New Engd on his parole. 

“May 16.—At one o’clock P: M: Mr. Levens came to see me & to my great 
Joy, informed me that the Genl had given his consent for me to go home on Parole, 
and that we should sail this afternoon.—at 5 : of the clock the Town Major came for 
Major Meigs & myself, to go to the Lieut-Governor to give our Parole,—the verbal 
agreement we made was that if ever there was an exchange of Prisoners, we were 
to have the benefit of it, and until then we were not to take up arms against the 
King.—after giving our paroles from under our hands, we were carried before the 
Genl. who appeared to be a very humane, tender-hearted man. After wishing us a 
good voyage & saying he hoped to give the remainder of our officers the same 
Liberty, he desir’d the Town Major to conduct us on Board.— We desired leave 
to visit our men in prison but could not obtain it—after getting our baggage & 
taking leave of our fellow prisoners we went on board a schooner, which we are to 
go to Halifax in, but as she did not sail to-day, we were invited on Board the 
Admirals ship, where we were very genteely used, and Tarried all night.” 


Two months later, July 16th, they arrived at Portsmouth, and at 
sunset Dearborn reached his family at Nottingham. It was six days 
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later, July 22d, before Meigs arrived at his home at Middletown.’ In 
September following, their Quebec comrades also returned on parole 
and on or about January Ist, 1777, the greater part of them, including 
Meigs, Lamb, Morgan, Febiger, Potterfield, Thayer and others, were 
regularly exchanged, the exchange being announced in the papers of 
the day by order of General Washington. 

Into the particulars of Meigs’ subsequent career it is hardly necessary 
to enter; being generally well known to readers of revolutionary his- 
tory, an outline will suffice. Upon his exchange Governor Trumbull 
and his council appointed him Major of Colonel Samuel Wyllys’s 
continental regiment, then forming under the new establishment in 
Connecticut.’ But on February toth, 1777, Washington approved his 
appointment as Lieutenant-Colonel of one of the additional sixteen 
regiments to be raised at large, of which Henry Sherburne, of Rhode 
Island, was to be Colonel.’ The chief’s endorsement was satisfactory, 
Meigs’ character “as a Soldier and an Officer,” he writes, “ being good 
and such as deserves notice.” The new Lieutenant-Colonel repaired 
to Providence and then to Connecticut again, where half his regiment 
was to be recruited. 

It was while at New Haven temporarily in General Parsons’ com- 
mand that Colonel Meigs soon after was detailed to undertake the Sag 
Harbor expedition, which though of minor proportions, was executed 
with such despatch and success as to bring him the thanks of Congress 
and draw attention to his military capacity. For rapid work few similar 
enterprises can rank with it. Taking two hundred and twenty picked 
men and officers from Parsons’ regiments, and embarking them in 
thirteen whale-boats, Meigs left New Haven on the 21st of May and 
proceeded to Guilford, some ten miles to the eastward. There he made 
his final preparations, reduced his command to one hundred and seventy 
men, and at one o'clock P. M. on Friday, the 23d, he started across the 
Sound under convoy of two armed sloops. Arriving near Southold, 
L. I., at six in the evening, fifteen miles from Sag Harbor on the other 
side of Long Island, the party, still further reduced by guard details to 
one hundred and thirty, carried eleven of the whale-boats across the 
neck of land to the bay beyond, rowed to within a short distance of their 
destination, landed at 2 A. M., formed and marched “in the greatest 
order and silence,” rushed with fixed bayonets on the guards in the 
village, burned twelve sloops and brigs and an armed vessel at the 
docks, with a large quantity of hay, and securing ninety prisoners, 
immediately returned by the same route—Meigs having thus, as General 
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Parsons reports, “in 25 hours, by land and water, transported his men 
full ninety miles, and succeeded in his attempts beyond my most 
sanguine expectations, without losing a single man, either killed or 
wounded.” ® 

In appreciation of this quite brilliant exploit, Congress passed a 
resolution highly complimentary to the Colonel and his command, and 
voted the former an elegant sword “to be provided by the commissary 
general of military stores.” Through the failure either of the com- 
missary or the stores, no sword was provided until nine years later, 
when it was forwarded to Colonel Meigs, at Middletown, accom- 
panied with the following letter, as transcribed from the original: 


“War Office of the United States, 
New York, June 2d, 1786. 
Sir, 

The United States in Congress Assembled were pleased by their resolve of 
the 7th of July, 1777, to express their just sense of your merit and of the officers 
and soldiers under your command, for the distinguished prudence, activity, enter- 
prise, and valour, in an expedition to Long Island, and to direct that an elegant 
sword should be presented to you for your conduct on the occasion. 

I have the honor, Sir, to transmit the sword to you, as a perpetual evidence of 
the enterprize in the direction of which, you have displayed such military talents, 
and of the approbation of the highest authority of the United States. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
Colonel Return Jonathan Meigs. H. Knox.” 


Promotion naturally followed, and on the 24th of September, 1777, 
after being stationed on the Hudson during the summer, part of the 
time in Fort Montgomery, Meigs was appointed by Trumbull full 
Colonel of the sixth continental regiment from Connecticut, whose first 
Colonel, William Douglas, of Northford, another excellent officer, had 
died in May previous.” The regiment was raised largely from New 
Haven County. During the two years following Colonel Meigs and 
his men formed a part of the force which guarded the Hudson high- 
lands and the Connecticut border, and also assisted in building the 
permanent works at West Point. In the summer of 1779 the regiment 
took part in all the marching and countermarching coincident with the 
enemy’s movements up the Hudson and their raid along the Connecti- 
cut coast. The Colonel, himself, however, was selected by Washington 
to command one of the light infantry regiments for the campaign, and the 
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next we hear of him is in connection with the famous storming of Stony 
Point on the night of July 15th, 1779. Meigs on that occasion, it will be 
remembered, commanded the Third regiment, composed of the eight 
Connecticut light infantry companies, which formed the centre of the 
main attacking column under Wayne—the leading regiment, composed 
of Virginians and Pennsylvanians, being under the command of Meigs’ 
old Quebec companion, Colonel Febiger. Massachusetts light infantry, 
under Major Hull, followed Meigs, while the left column was headed 
by such choice officers as Colonel Richard Butler, of Pennsylvania, and 
Major “ Jack” Steward, of Maryland, with Major Murfree, of North 
Carolina, making a diversion in front. Wayne’s little army of some 
thirteen hundred men was made up of the very e/ite of Washington's 
camp, and the dashing manner in which it captured Stony Point covered 
it with as much glory as soldiers could desire. Meigs, like all the rest, 
did his part well, following Febiger, according to orders, close up to the 
works, when he filed off rapidly to the right, and formed in the rear of 
the enemy to prevent any attempt to escape by the river." In his 
official report of the affair Wayne says: “Colonels Butler, Meigs and 
Febiger conducted themselves with that coolness, bravery and perse- 
verance that will ever insure success.” 

Upon the disbandment of the Light Infantry in December following, 
Colonel Meigs, whose reputation was now a most enviable one, returned 
to his regiment, and in the spring of 1780 had temporary command of the 
brigade to which he was attached. While acting in this capacity, a 
portion of the Connecticut line gave practical expression to the general 
discontent in camp respecting the quality and quantity of rations, pay 
and clothing, by refusing to do duty until their, grievances were attended 
to. Colonel Meigs no sooner heard of the attempted insubordination 
than he took prompt measures to suppress it and restore order and dis- 
cipline in the line. When Washington was informed of what had hap- 
pened he reported the matter to Congress, mentioning Meigs’ timely 
action, and also wrote the following commendatory note to the Colonel 
himself, the original of which is in the possession of one of his descend- 
ants :” 

i “Head Quarters, 26th May, 1780. 
ir, 

I am exceedingly happy to hear that matters are again reduced to a state of 
tranquility in the Brigade under your command. I am very much obliged to you 
for your exertions upon the first appearance of a proceeding of so dangerous a 
nature and for your conduct throughout the whole of it. Mutiny, as you very 
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properly observe, cannot in any case be justified, but still, if the Commissaries, by 
a partiality of Issues, have in any degree given ground of complaint, they shall be 
called to account and made to answer for it. 
I am, with great esteem, Sir, 
Yr most obt Servt, 
Colo Meigs. Go. WASHINGTON.” 


[ Addressed—“ Colo. Meiggs, Commd. 1st Connct Brigade.—Go. Washington.”’] 


On the discovery of Arnold’s treason, Meigs’ regiment was one of 
several that were hurried off with all speed from the camp below to the 
protection of West Point. 

The year however closed without any important occurrence along 
the Hudson, and the new year of 1781 began with the reorganization of 
the army by the reduction of the number of regiments required from 
the several States. Connecticut’s eight were consolidated into five, and 
many changes were made in the assignment of line and field officers to 
command them. Four colonels retired honorably on January 1, 1781, 
and among them was the-subject of this sketch—Colonel Meigs—who 
had been continuously in the service of the country for nearly six years.’ 
During that time he had exhibited all the qualities of a good soldier— 
patience, tact, skill, enterprise, and personal courage in an eminent de- 
gree—and had fought, as he expressed it, only for “a common cause.” 

The career of Colonel Meigs, after the close of the war, is sketched 
quite fully by Hildreth, in his “Lives of the Early Settlers of Ohio.” 
Going west with the pioneers of the Ohio Company as a surveyor, he 
assisted in opening up the country, held judicial offices at times, and, in 
1801, was appointed by President Jefferson agent for Indian affairs in the 
Cherokee Nation, and agent.of the War Department in the State of 
Tennessee, and retained these appointments until January 28, 1823, the 
day of his death. An interesting scrap of history as well as a deserved 
tribute to his memory appears in the obituary notice of the “ Veteran” 
(printed at the time in broadside form), a part of which is as follows: 


.... “He was one of the first settlers of the wilderness which has since 
become the State of Ohio, having landed at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingam rivers with the earliest emigrants. A government for the North 
Western Territory had been prepared by an ordinance of the Congress of 1787. 
Governor St. Clair and the Judges of the Territory had not arrived. The emi- 
grants were without civil laws or civil authority. Col. Meigs drew up a concise 
system of regulations, which were agreed to by the emigrants, as the rule of con- 
duct and preservation, until the proper authorities should arrive. To give these 
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regulations publicity, a large oak, standing near the confluence of the rivers, was 
selected, from which the bark was cut off, of sufficient space to attach the sheet 
on which the regulations were written ; and they were beneficially adhered to until 
the civil authorities arrived. This venerable oak was, to the emigrants, more 
useful, and as frequently consulted, as the oracle of ancient Delphi by its 
votaries. 

“During a long life of activity and usefulness, no man ever sustained a char- 
acter more irreproachable than Col. Meigs. He was a pattern of excellence as a 
Patriot, a Philanthropist, and a Christian. In all vicissitudes of fortune, the duties 
of religion were strictly observed, and its precepts strikingly exemplified. The 
latter part of his life was devoted to the amelioration of the condition of the 
aborigines of the country, for which purpose he accepted the Agency of the 
Cherokee Station ; and in the discharge of his duties he inspired the highest degree 
of confidence in that nation, by whom he was emphatically denominated ‘THE 
Wuirte Patu.’ In all cases they revered him as their father, and obeyed his 
counsel as an unerring guide. 

“His death is a loss to the country, and especially to that Station. His 
remains were interred with the honors of war, amidst a concourse of sincere 
friends, and in the anguish of undissembled sorrow. His death was serenely happy 
in the assurance of Christian hope.” 


Unfortunately, and, we may say, inexcusably, the honorable name of 
Meigs is attacked in Judge Thomas Jones’ contemporary account of the 
Revolution, recently published under the auspices of the New York 
Historical Society.‘ The aspersions, in the nature of the case, can be 
easily refuted, and indeed would hardly call for refutation, but for the 
respectable source of the work in question. Judge Jones—to put the 
case briefly—having been a devoted loyalist during the revolution, 
endeavors to bring that movement into disrepute by exposing, as he 
imagines he does, the true character and inner history of certain men 
and transactions upon the American side. Thus General Washington, 
Colonel Meigs and Colonel Lamb, of the artillery, are severally accused 
of having broken their military paroles and proved themselves generally 
as men without any sense of honor. Of course in each case the 
charge fails completely. Colonel Meigs, for instance, we are told 
undertook the Sag Harbor expedition before he had been exchanged as 
a Quebec prisoner. But as Colonel Samuel B. Webb, one of Washing- 
ton’s aids, sent an official notice to one or more newspapers,’ under date 
of January 1oth, 1777—four months before the expedition—that Meigs 
had within a few days been regularly exchanged, Judge Jones must, 
posthumously, be compelled to retract. Meigs, in fact, refrained from 
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visiting Washington in camp, lest that act itself might be ccastrued into 
an infraction of his parole; much less would he resume camp duties. 
The point is set at rest by the letter referred to, which runs as follows: 


“ Head Quarters in Morristown, Jan. 10, 1776 [1777]. 

I have it in command from his Excellency, General Washington, to request 
you will publish the following list of gentlemen, officers and volunteers, who are 
released from their paroles, which they gave General Carleton, by an exchange of 
others of the same rank and number belonging to the British Army. 

Iam, &c., 
SAMUEL B. Wenz, A. D. C. 


Majors Meiggs, Bigelow; Captains Lamb, Tobham, Thayer, Morgan, Good- 
rich, Hanchett ; Lieutenants McDougall, Compton, Clark, Webb, Feger [Febiger], 
Heth, Savage, Brown, Nicholls, Bruin, Steel; Ensign Tisdal; Volunteers Os- 
wald, Duncan, Lockwood, McGuire, Potterfield, Henry.” 


Another charge made by the Judge is more offensive and equally false, 
the charge, namely, that Meigs, before the war, was a hardened charac- 
ter, having once been tried and convicted in New York as a counter- 
feiter and sentenced to be hanged, but subsequently pardoned by Gov- 
ernor Tryon, on the petition of Governor Trumbull and the entire 
Legislature of Connecticut. On its very face this charge is impossible 
and monstrous. Can it be assumed that such a character would have 
been permitted to hold positions of responsibility and trust soon after 
his pardon, either by Trumbull or Washington? Judge Jones probable 
recollected the circumstance that while he was Recorder of New York, 
in 1772, a man by the name of Meigs was tried, convicted and pardoned, 
as stated above, and then, when writing his account a few years later, 
concluded that the revolutionary colonel was none other than the felon 
of 1772. But had he taken the trouble (as he was in justice and honor, 
as a Judge and narrator, bound to do) to consult the records and 
make sure of his identity, he would have found that the criminal in 
question was one Felix Meigs, described in the Colonial records of this 
State as a “boatman” of New York and native of Connecticut.’ It is 
fortunate, as well as somewhat singular, that all the important docu- 
ments in the case, including affidavits of the prisoner’s friends, and the 
official correspondence between Tryon, Trumbull and Lord Dartmouth 
are preserved in manuscript in the archives of New York and the papers 
of the Connecticut Governor. The case may be called one of “ mis- 
taken identity ;” but when made by a judge who in his official career 
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must have had occasion to remind juries or parties at law that personal 
characters are not to be recklessly assailed, the mistake appears unpar- 
donable. The fair reputation of Colonel Meigs thus survives all the 
libellous imputations which Judge Jones hands down as facts of history. 
Many other of his pretended fucts could be disposed of as effectually. 

The subordinate officers of the Revolution, those below the grade of 
Brigadier, merit a more particular notice and appreciation than, as a 
body, they usually receive. So few general officers were killed or died 
during the contest, that really capable colonels were without the oppor- 
tunity of advancement. In a larger army there could have been little 
doubt of their rapid promotion. Colonels Butler, Stewart, Putnam, 
Scammell, Laurens, Hamilton, Webb, Cilley, Meigs, Ogden, Olney, Van 
Courtlandt, William Washington, Lee, Febiger, Tallmadge, Horry, Ram- 
say and others, for instance, could not have failed to figure far more 
conspicuously in a struggle of such proportions as the late civil war. 
The misfortune of the individual, however, proved a great advantage to 
the cause. Washington found himself in time supported by a superior 
corps of officers down to the lowest grade. Among regimental com- 
manders he had men fit to be generals, and among captains not a few who 
could handle regiments with skill. About many of them little is known. 


HENRY P. JOHNSTON 


References.—1. Hinman’s Connecticut, p. 166—2, Meigs’ journal was first published in the 
Mass, Historical Collections, second series, vol. II, and more recently in separate form, with notes 
by Mr. Chas. I. Bushnell, of New York—3. Thayer's journal in R. I, Hist. Collections—4. Force, 
5th series, vol. I., p. 853—5. Dearborn’s journal in possession of the Boston Public Library— 
6. Sparks’ Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. I., p. 265—7. Hinman, p. 407—8. Magazine of 
American History for Feb., 1879, p. 121 ; also Trumbull MS. papers, Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. 10, p. 
38—g. Parsons to Washington in Hildreth’s ‘‘ Lives of the Early Settlers of Ohio,” p. 532— 
10, Hinman, p. 489—11. Col. Febiger’s MS.—12. This letter and the preceding one from Gen, 
Knox in possession of Col. Meigs’ grandson, Hon. R. J. Meigs, Washington, D. C., to whom the 
writer extends his thanks for favor of copies—13. MS. Note Book, Inspector of the Conn. Division 
—14. Jones’ ‘‘History of New York During the Revolutionary War,” vol. I., p. 180-182—15, Conn. 
Gazette, New London, Jan. 31, 1777—16. Documents Colonial Hist. of New York, vol. VIIL., 
p- 338. 

Note.—Colonel Meigs had three brothers—Hon. Josiah Meigs, graduate of Yale College, first 
President of Georgia University, and Surveyor General of the United States ; John Meigs, Captain 
Continental Line ; and Giles Meigs. Among his children was Gov. R. J. Meigs, of Ohio, after- 
wards Postmaster-General. Major-Gen, Montgomery C. Meigs, the present Quartermaster-General 
of the Army, is grandson of the Colonel’s brother, Josiah Meigs. ‘The painting from which the 
accompanying portrait of the Colonel was taken, represents him in his 79th year, and is in posses- 
sion of his great grandson, Mr. Meigs Whaples, of Hartford. Another original picture or copy is 
in Washington. 
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DIARY 
OF A FRENCH OFFICER 


1781 
(Presumed to be that of Baron Cromot du Bou.g, 
Aid to Rochambeau.) 

From an unpublished Manuscript in the posses- 
sion of C. Fiske Harris, of 
Providence, &. J. 

Translated for the Magazine of American History 


II 


FROM PROVIDENCE TO KING’S FERRY. 
JUNE 
June 14—I left (Boston) in the even- 


ing for Providence, and slept at Dhe- 
dem (Dedham), where I found the re- 
inforcement of seven hundred men which 
came by the convoy, and were on their 
way to join the army ; for want of a bed 
T settled myself on a chair. 

June 15—I left at four o’clock in the 
morning for Providence, where I ar- 
rived at eleven. There I found the army 
encamped, as I have stated, since the 
eleventh. Providence isa pretty enough 
little town, quite a business place before 
the war; there is nothing of interest 
in it except an extremely beautiful hos- 
pital. Two rivers meet there and flow 
together to the sea. 

June 16—17—18—I remained there. 
The first division, or rather the first regi- 
ment, that of Bourbonnais, with M. de 
Rochambeau and M. de Chatelus, en- 
camped in the evening at Waterman’s 
tavern ; we found the roads very bad, 
and our artillery had great difficulty in 
following us. The troops marched very 
badly this day. 

Side Note-—The 18 the Bourbonnais marched 
(M. de Rochambeau) ; the 19 Deux Ponts (M. de 


Viomenil, Baron); the 20, Soissonois (Count de 
Viomenil) ; the 21, Saintonge (M. de Custine). 

March of 15 miles, 

Jnne 19—We continued our route, 
and came to Plainfield, the roads still 
quite bad, many stragglers; the baggage 
and artillery arrived; there is at Plain- 
field a superb position for twelve or fif- 
teen thousand men; it is beyond the vil- 
lage about a mile and a half on the road 
from Providence. 

Side Note.—March of 15 miles. 

June 2o—We came to Windham. The 
village is very pretty, and there is alsoa 
very fine position this side of Wind- 
ham, about a mile distant. The troops 
marched much better. The baggage 
arrived very late because of the bad 
roads. A very fine river flows by here. 

Side Note—Nine men deserted from the regi- 
ment of Soissonnois and one from Royal Deux- 
Ponts. 

March of 15 miles, 

June 21—We came to Bolton with the 
greatest difficulty imaginable, so frightful 
were the roads. The country all the 
way from Providence is covered with 
woods. At Bolton the view is very 
pleasing. 

Side Note.—The host of M. de Rochambeau 
was a minister at least six feet three inches in 
height. This man, whose name was Cotton, of- 
fered the wife of a grenadier to adopt her child, 
to secure his fortune and to give her for herself 
thirty Louis in money. She repeatedly refused. 

June 22—We reached Hartford easily 
enough ; the road although heavy, was 


even. 

Side Note.—We received news which in- 
formed us that the Stanislas was the only vessel 
of the convoy which had not arrived. 


June 23—24—We halted there to rest 
the troops and to make the necessary re- 
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pairs to the artillery and baggage. Hart- 
ford is quite a considerable place, di- 
vided by the River of the same name, 
large enough for vessels of some size. 
One of the banks is called East Hart- 
ford. 

June 24—In the afternoon I went to 
see a charming spot called Weathers- 
field, four miles from East Hartford. It 
would be impossible to find prettier 
houses and a more beautiful view. I 
went up into the steeple of the church 
and saw the richest country I had yet 
seen in America. From this spot you 
can see for fifty miles around. 

Side Note-—March of 12 miles, 

June 25—In the morning the army 
resumed its march to reach Farmington. 
The country is more open than that 
we had passed over since our de- 
parture, and the road fine enough. The 
village is considerable, and the position 
of the camp, which is a mile and a half 
from it, was one of the most fortunate 
we had as yet occupied. 

Side Note-——March of 13 miles, 

June 26—In the morning we went to 
Baron’s Tavern; the day’s march was 
not fatiguing ; the roads were very fine. 

June 27—We left in the morning for 
Breakneck, which we had the greatest 
difficulty in reaching. The roads being 
difficult because of the mountains, our 
artillery was greatly delayed, and only 
arrived at nightfall. 


Side Note.—Breakneck is the English for 
Casse-cou ; it well deserves the name from its 
difficult approach,, The village is frightful and 
without resources. I noticed some mills, by 
means of which several planks are sawed at the 
same time. 

March of 13 miles, 


june 28—We went to Newtown, the 
first four miles which we marched were 
like those of the evening before, but the 
rest were fine enough. We arrived in 
good season, our baggage also. 

Side Note-—We saw on the road several trees 
not known in France ; the tulip tree, the bunch 
cherry, etc. 

In the evening an Aid-de-Camp of General 
Washington arrived at Head-quarters, who told 
us that the American Army opened the -am- 
paign on the 26th, 

June 29—30—We halted at Newtown, 
and should not have left it until the 2d 
of July but for the orders which M. 
de Rochambeau received from General 
Washington to hasten his march. 

Side Note.--Newtown is a place of small im- 
portance; all its inhabitants are poor. Our 
camp was very well placed there. 

Five men of Bourbonnois deserted. 

March of 15 miles. 

JULY 

July 1—We left very early in the 
morning in order to reach Bridgebury, 
but instead of marching by regiments 
we were formed into brigades and 
marched in this order. In the evening 
news arrived from the American general, 
which again changed our plans, for, in- 
stead of marching to Crampon (Crom- 
pond) as we had proposed, 

July 2—In the morning we left for 
Bedfort (Bedford). The Legion of Lau- 
zun, which up to that point had marched 
to the left of us, joined us there; we 
took a position from which it was im- 
possible to drive us. Our camp th’s 
side of Betford (Bedford). The grena- 
diers and chasseurs beyond the vilage, 
and the legion of Lauzun in advance, 
and we had still further in front of us 
one hundred and sixty American drag- 
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oons. Washington arrived and en- 
camped his army a few miles to the right 
of us; From this moment we may con- 
sider our campaign as opened ; we are 
distant at the furthest fifteen leagues 
from New York. We learned on arriv- 
ing at Betford (Bedford) that the even- 
ing before a party of English dragoons 
burned some houses at a short distance 
from the village, which had itself been 
badly used some little time before. 
This is a very small place, and it was 
with difficulty that we could find room 
for the small headquarters of our first 
division, Our generals only found lodg- 
ings, and those horrible. In the evening 
the Legion of Lauzun left for Morris- 
ania with orders to surprise Delancy’s 
Corps if possible. 

Side Note.—The second division left the same 
day to march from Newtown to Richbury. 
(Ridgebury.) 

We had trouble enough to bring up all our 
baggage, there being some mountains, and the 


day’s march very long. 
March of 19 miles. 


July 3—The army marched to North 
Castle, where it encamped in an excel- 
lent position, although less military 
than that of yesterday. Our Second 
Brigade joined us in the afternoon; it 
made twenty miles in this day’s march, 
and has not had one day’s rest since 
leaving Providence. It is impossible to 
march better than it has done the entire 
distance, or to show greater willingness ; 
It is true that Messieurs de Custine and 
the Vicomte de Noailles set the example 
by marching the entire distance on foot 
at the head of their regiments. 

Side Note-A fine march of 5 miles. 


J:ly 4—5—We halted the 4 and 5 at 
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North Castle, to which place Messieurs de 
Fersen and de Vauban, to whom M. de 
Rochambeau had given permission to 
follow the Legion, returned ; they told 
us that Delancy’s Corps, which they had 
expected to surprise at Morrisania, was 
at Williamsbridge, and informed of our 
approach, for at the moment they ap- 
peared they saw about three thousand 
English debouch in several columns, 
which compelled them to recross a 
stream, and fall into line of battle be- 
hind General Lincoln, who was in charge 
of another expedition, which was not 
successful, losing four men killed and 
fifteen or sixteen wounded. The Le- 
gion fired a few shots, but there was no 
one killed or wounded. 

July 5—General Washington came to 
see M.de Rochambeau. Notified of 
his approach, we mounted our horses 
and went out to meet him. He received 
us with the affability which is natural to 
him and depicted on his countenance. 
He is a very fine looking man, but did 
not surprise me as much as I expected 
from the descriptions I had heard of him. 
His physiognomy is noble in the highest 
degree, and his manners are those of one 
perfectly accustomed to society, quite a 
rare thing certainly in America. He 
paid a visit to our camp, dined with us, 
and later we escorted him several miles 
on his return and took leave of him. 

July 6—We left very early in the 
morning to make a junction with the 
American Army, and encamped on the 
White Plains at Philipsburg ; we had al- 
ready suffered terribly on our journey 
from the excessive heat of this coun- 
try, but it is impossible to be more trou- 
bled by it than we were this last day. 
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More than four hundred soldiers dropped 
down, unable to march further, but by 
halts and care all reached their haven at 
last, and we went into camp, our right 
resting on the left of the American 
Army in a perfectly good position, where 
we wouid be extremely glad to have M. 
Clinton come to seek us. 

Side Note.x—March of 17 miles; quite fine 
road, except some high hill sides as we arrived. 
The baggage and artillery arrived very late. 

Three men of Deux-Ponts deserted. 

July 7—8—The mornings were passed 
in an exchange of friendly visits. Inthe 
afternoon of the 8th General Washington 
reviewed the twogarmies ; we went first 
to the American army, which may have 
amounted to four thousand and some 
hundred men at the most. It seemed to 
me to be in as good order as possible for 
an army composed of men without uni- 
forms and with narrow resources. The 
Rhode Island regiment, among others, 
is extremely fine. We went thence to 
the French army, which, though unpre- 
tending, has quite another style. The 
Americans admit it; they all seemed to 
be delighted as well as their General. 

Side Note.—-There are a great number of ne- 
groes in the army, and some very young men, 

July 1o—In evening the Romulus 
and three frigates, which left New- 
port under the command of M. de Vil- 
lebrune, came down the Sound a, far as 
Huntington bay. The guard ship, which 
is supposed to carry 44 guns, withdrew 
on their approach, and the other small 
vessels fled up the bay. The Pilots, who 
little understood their business, did not 
dare to go in at night, which prevented 
M. Dangely, who had two hundred and 
fifty men under his command on board, 
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from making a night landing at Oyster 
Bay point, where the fort of Lhoyd's 
(Lloyd’s) Neck is, and caused him to 
postpone his operations until the morn- 
ing of the next day. He executed the plan 
but found the fort more strongly held 
than he expected, and its defences quite 
different from what he had been in- 
formed; he was obliged to withdraw 
after a sharp cannonade and a severe 
musketry fire ; he had four men wound- 
ed, and reembarked, having totally failed 
in his movement. 

July 11—We visited the Legion of 
Lauzun, which is encamped at Chater- 
ton (Chatterton) Hill, two miles distant 
on our left. ‘The Americans were quite 
as much pleased with it as with the rest 
of the army. 

July 12—M. de Rochambeau went to 
Dobbs’ Ferry, three miles from head- 
quarters, directly on the right of the 
American army. I accompanied him, 
and at last had a sight of this famous 
North River. It is about two miles wide 
at this point. The shore opposite to 
that upon which we were is covered 
with steep rocks and woods. ‘The 
Americans were at this very moment 
busy in the construction at Dobbs’ Fer- 
ry of a Redoubt and two batteries be- 
neath it, I do not know of how many 
pieces; we afterwards made the rounds 
of the parks of the two armies, and found 
them all in the best possible order. 

Side Note-—We received news that the Stan- 
islas, the only vessel of the convoy which did 
not arrive, had been captured. 

July 14—The weather was frightful, 
that is it rained very hard; I went with 
M. de Rochambeau to dine with Gen- 
eral Lincoln, where also were General 
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Washington, Messrs. de Viosmenil, de 
Chatelux and de Lauzun. ‘There were 
conferences enough to give me the im 
pression that within a very short time 
some movement will be made; in fact 
at five o’clock in the afternoon M. de 
Rochambeau made his preparations for 
amarch, The first brigade, the heavy 
Artillery and the Legion received or- 
ders to hold themselves in readiness 
to leave; the Retraite was to serve 
for the signal to move, but a quarter of 
an hour before the moment of leaving, 
the order was countermanded by Gen- 
eral Washington, who it seems thought 
the weather too bad. I do not know 
whether this was the real reason, nor do 
lt know what was the purpose of the 
march, but it is certain that the rain 
had fallen so heavily all the afternoon 
that it would have been difficult to 
march the troops. 

July 15—Caused us in one way more 
regret than the preceding day—from 
the countermanding order of the day 
before we were expecting to march from 
one moment to another; at nine o’clock 
in the evening we had heard several 
cannon shots in the direction of ‘Tarry- 
town, followed immediately after by a 
musketry fire. The Marquis de Laval 
caused the alarm to be beaten in the 
camp; two signal guns were fired by the 
artillery. As I was certain that the Gen- 
eral had sent no order, I did not doubt 
for an instant that it was a signal agreed 
upon, or that the camp was attacked, 
but the mountain brought forth a 
mouse; it was a false alarm. M. de 
Rochambeau mounted his horse and 
rode to the camp to call in the troops. 
We were all in on our side, but hardly 
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arrived when an aid-de-camp of Gen- 
eral Washington came to ask of M. de 
Rochambeau two hundred men, six 
twelve pounders and six howitzers to go 
to Tarrytown, to which point two English 
frigates had come up. General How 
(Howe) marched from his side with the 
Americans, but hardly were our troops 
and artillery ready to leave when I was 
myself sent with counter orders, and 
all returned to camp; For what reason 
I do not know, General Howe continued 
his march. 

July 16—At five o'clock in the morn- 
ing a fire from the frigates at Tarrytown 
caused a repetition of the error of the 
night before. It was supposed that the 
two cannon shot were fired by the Amer- 
ican army, but this error was soon re- 
paired. At half past five an aid-de- 
camp of General Washington arrived 
and asked for two twelve pounders and 
two howitzers to march to Tarrytown; as 
I was on duty I awakened M. de 
Rochambeau, who directed me to carry 
the order to M. Daboville, and told me 
at the same time to take this artillery to 
Tarrytown. I confess that I was en- 
chanted ; it was the first occasion upon 
which I could hope to hear the sound 
of cannon, I carried the order imme- 
diately. At seven o’clock the artillery 
was ready and left. We arrived at 
Tarrytown at eleven o’clock, and found 
the two frigates and a galley still there. 
During the night they had captured a 
small vessel, laden with flour and cloth- 
ing for Sheldon’s Dragoons, and they 
had put nearly all their crews into their 
boats to attempt a descent and carry off 
the rest of the supplies which were at 
Tarrytown; but a sergeant of the Regi- 
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ment of Soissonnois who was there with 
twelve men kept up so brisk and direct 
a fire that he prevented the landing; a 
half hour later the Americans arrived, 
who lost a sergeant and had one of their 
officers severely wounded. On our ar- 
rival the Americans placed two eighteen 
pounders on the right of Tarrytown, and 
we placed ours on the left. We fired a 
hundred cannon balls, which must have 
done them some injury, as we saw sev- 
eral of them strike on board. In fact we 
compelled them to withdraw; they only 
replied to us by some balls, which passed 
extremely near our ears, near enough to 
cause several persons to dodge, but 
which did no harm. One ball struck a 
half foot beneath one of our pieces in 
the barbette of the battery, and threw 
the dirt about our heads; I was en- 
abled to judge from what I saw that these 
gentlemen are brutal enough, but less 
dangerous than they appear. ‘Tarry- 
town is four miles above Dobbs’ Ferry, 
and the river is a little wider there. 
Near Tarrytown begins the Tapan Sea 
or the Sea of Tapan (Tappaan). It is 
so called because at this place the river 
widens considerably. 

July 17—In the afternoon I was be- 
tween Tarry-town and Dobbs-Ferry 
where I again found the two frigates 
which I had left the evening before ; 
they had just fired some cannon shot 
again and received some, but there was 
no danger in it; they went up in the 
evening above Tarrytown. 

Side Note,—On the morning of the 17 the 
Legion left its camp to march to Bed-house 
(Bedford), 

The night of the 17 to 18 M. 
Norteman an officer of Lauzun’s Legion 
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while on a patrol with six hussars was 
killed by some of Delancey’s Dragoons ; 
several pistol shots were exchanged. The 
infantry advanced to support the hus- 
sars but the enemy disappeared under 
cover of the woods and of the night. 

Side Note-—At the moment when the officer 
was killed his horse returned at full gallop to 
the Legion. The hussars on vidette cried out 
to him three times gui vive, and for very good 
reasons receiving no reply, fired and killed the 
horse stone dead, 

July 18—M de Rochambeau made a 
reconnoissance close up to New York 
but he could not take us with him; 
hence I can not think of this day with- 
out the deepest regret. 

Side Note.-—They saw all the works of the 
enemy on York-Island, and perfectly distin- 
guised five or six little camps which supported 
them, the largest of which was of two bat- 
talions. 

July 19—The Frigates which were 
between Tarry-town and Dobbs-Ferry 
came down to make Kingsbridge; they 
were sharply cannonaded on their pas- 
sage; two shells thrown on board set fire 
to one of these vessels, and one of the 
prisoners they had made on the night 
of the 15 to 16, taking advantage of 
this moment of disturbance, jumped in- 
to the water and came to us; he told 
us that they had lost several men by the 
different cannonades. I hope that this 
little lesson will give these English gen- 
tlemen a distaste for this kind of pleas- 
antry. 

Side Note.—Two spies were arrested in the 
camp, both French. 

July 21—In the evening the Retraite 
served as a general signal for moving, 
as it was to have done on the 14. The 
first Brigade, the grenadiers and chas- 
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seurs of the four regiments, marched. 
The American division under General 
Lincoln also left itscamp. We marched 
all night. 

Side Note.—The Legion of Lauzun marched 
on its side also, so that the army moved in three 
columns. 

The Marquis de Chatelux commanded this 
detachment, 

July 22—We arrived at five o’clock 
in the morning upon the brow of the 
hill which overlooks Kingsbridge. We 
were ten hours on the march, the roads 
being very bad and the artillery follow- 
ing with difficulty. I imagine the sur- 
prise of the English to have been 
considerable when they saw us arrive, 
for they could have had no idea of our 
march. The American army and ours 
made a junction four miles above from 
Kingsbridge. I was astonished at the 
manner in which they marched; a per- 
fect silence and order reigned, to which 
they added the greatest possible celerity. 
The two armies drew up in line of battle 
on the heights beyond Kingsbridge, as I 
have described, the Americans took the 
right, a battalion of Grenadiers was 
posted on a little eminence beyond the 
left, which we held. Several English 
dragoons came out immediately to re- 
connoitre us and send us a few musket 
balls; the different forts saluted us also 
with a few cannon shot, but they did us 
no harm. An American regiment was 
sent forward to capture a Redoubt, and 
marched under the fire of the cannon in 
the best style possible ; one of their offi- 
cers had his thigh taken off by a ball. 
After having reconnoitred the position 
in front of us, M. de Rochambeau and 
his Excellency crossed the Harlem 
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River to take a look at the opposite 
side ; In this little reconnoissance there 
was again a slight cannonade. Thence 
they recrossed the river, took up the 
route of the morning, and pushing for- 
ward, reconnoitred the length of the 
Island as far as New York. Some Frig- 
ates in the North river also sent them a 
few shot; they then fell back upon Mor- 
risania, where the cannonade and mus- 
ketry fire was repeated with a little 
more vigor. The Count de Damas had 
a horse killed under him; four refugees 


were taken. 


M. de Rochambeau then returned to 
camp, after having been twenty-four 
hours on horseback. 


July 23—At half-past five in the morn- 
ing we mounted again to make a recon- 
noissance of a part of Long Island which 
is separated from the continent by the 
Sound ; several vessels which were there 
fired upon us without doing us any harm. 
We returned thence to Morrisania to ex- 
amine again a part of the island on our 
way back. I need not mention the 
sang froid of General Washington, it is 
well known; but this great man is a 
thousand times more noble and splendid 
at the head of his army than at any 
other time. 

Side Note-——We passed the morning at West- 
chester Creek, and on our return we found a 
little English vessel which the Americans had 
set fireto. The tide had risen since we crossed 
and the current wasvery strong. The dragoons 
who served as escort to Genera. Washington all 
swam over. We had unsaddled our horses and 
crossed on the parapet of a broken bridge. 

I cannot help remarking that to my great sur- 
prise many depredations were committed by the 
French. The hussars pillaged many houses, 
and even the -grenadiers and chasseurs had a 
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hand in it. This conduct was severely cen- 
sured, and they were punished by several hun- 
dred blows of the stick. 

July 24—Two men of Lauzun’s Le- 
gion deserted. 

July 26—I went to Dobbs’ Ferry, 
where I found the Redoubt, which I had 
seen begun, completed ; it was built by 
M. Duportail, and with the greatest pos- 
sible care. The Batteries begun were 
also completed ; that for cannon can 
carry eight, and that for the shell guns 
as many. The Americans have one on 
the other side of the river of two pieces 
of cannon. 

Side Note.—In the evening a shot fired by one 
of the Legion killed a cannoneer of the same 
corps, who was reading in his tent. 

Fuly 29—M. de Rochambeau told us 
that he had some time before inter- 
cepted letters from Lord Cornwallis, 
by which he had learned his plan of 
campaign for the army; that he had 
just received some further letters which 
announced that the Lord had embarked 
at Portsmouth with his troops to return 
to New York. The same day we made 
the rounds of the posts, which we found 
in good order, and we went quite a dis- 
tance. 


July 30—There was an _ extensive 
foraging expedition which met with no 
opposition. We heard in the afternoon 
of the arrival of Lord Cornwallis at New 
York with two or three thousand men. 
His army must be about forty-five hun- 
dred strong, or nearly. He left some 
men at Portsmouth, and sent some troops 
also to Charlestown, which leads to the 
belief that he could not have brought 
to Clinton a more consider2ble rein- 
forcement. 
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Side Note—-Up tothe present time there have 
been foraging expeditions every third day, and 
all have passed very quietly. 

Two small English forts have been taken by 
two American parties of the same force, in the 
Sound, as high up as Mary Neck (Mamaroneck). 

July 31—M. de Rochambeau, after 
the arrival of Cornwallis, thought it ad- 
visable to send the Battalion of grena- 
diers and chasseurs of the Second Di- 
vision to take the position on Chaters- 
town (Chatterton) hill which had before 
been occupied by the Legion of Lau- 
zun, in order to strengthen his front ; he 
also sent there two pieces of cannon. 

Side Note—To-day five English deserters 
came in ; they are the first, but several Hessians 
had come in before; as for us we have been 
fortunate enough to lose hardly any one. 

Only three men have deserted from the Le. 
gion, one of whom had committed a theft. 

AUGUST 

August 1—A very heavy foraging ex- 
pedition was made twelve miles from 
here, on the shores of the Sound at Mary 
Neck (Mamaroneck). It was in no 
way disturbed; considerable detach- 
ments were sent forward to protect it. 

August 2—An English deserter came 
in, who assured M. de Rochambeau that 
the troops lately arrived at New York 
were a part of the garrison of Pensacola; 
the Spaniards, after the capture of the 
town, having given permission to the 
English to retire wherever they chose, 
always under the condition not to serve 
against their allies. They came to New 
York, and General Clinton placed them 
on Long Island. With such a capitula- 
tion as this the capture of Pensacola is 
of more hurt than benefit to the Ameri- 
cans. The report of the evacuation of 
Virginia by Lord Conwallis proves false. 











The arrival of these troops gave rise to 
it. 

Side Note.—-F our men deserted from Lauzun's 
corps, all four farriers, 

August 4—There was a foraging ex- 
pedition in the direction of Mary Neck 
(Mamaroneck), which passed off very 
quietly, 

Side Note,--Two deserters came in, one Eng- 
lish, the other Hessian. 

August 5—About twenty sail, of which 
two or three frigates, were seen in the 
Sound about as high up as New Ro- 
chelle ; we supposed that the enemy de- 
sire to make a foraging expedition. 

August 6—I went to the Sound with 
M. de Rochambeau, and we plainly saw 
the ships which had been reported to us 
the evening before ; there were thirty- 
three, but all small, and no vessels of 
war. 

Side Mote.—In the last few days fifteen wag. 
oners have deserted, This is the name given 
here to drivers of vehicles, 

August 7—Two deserters came in, 

Side Note.—-A man of the Bourbonnois, who 
had committed a theft, fearing he would be 
whipped, killed himself. 

August 8—Letters from M. de la Fa- 
yette announced the departure of Corn- 
wallis ; he must have embarked the 26th. 
We do not know where he has gone. 

Side Note.—Two men deserted, one from the 
Soissonnois, the other from the Artillery, 

August 1o—A foraging expedition was 
made closer to the enemy near the Sound 
than any of the others. On the arrival 
of the detachment of the Legion which 
protected it, eight or ten refugees were 
seen, whom it was inpossible to come 
up with, except one who was killed. It 
passed off very quietly. A man was ar- 
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rested who was putting off for Long 
Island, and who had a passport from 
Clinton, 

Side Note,—Six men of the Legion deserted, 
four of whom were a patrol, and two others 
separately, 

Two deserters came in, 

August 11—In the evening a woman 
of doubtful virtue was arrested on her 
way from New York at the advanced 
post, and who, under the pretext of 
searching for her father, according to 
her story, a soldier in the army, came 
in with in-entions not quite so pure ; 
She was locked up for safe keeping to 
repose from the fatigues of her journey, 
which she had made on foot, and was 
afterwards shaved, 

Received the same evening letters from 
M. de la ‘Touche, commander of the Her- 
miene, in which he sends word that in 
company with the Astree, commanded 
by M. de la Perouze, he had taken a 
vessel (Ayath) of fourteen guns and 
four merchant vessels ; they are in pur- 
suit of the rest of a convoy. We had 
news also that the American vessels had 
taken an Englishman and carried her 
into New London, and that eighty thous 
and pounds Sterling had been refused 
for her. 

Side Note—-Desertion is a kind of epidemic 
malady at New York; for I only speak in 
this Diary of the deserters who come in to our 
Camp, Some come in nearly every day to the 
American camp of whom we know nothing, 
but it isto be feared that this contagion may 
reach the Legion in spite of all the pains taken 
by the Dukede Lauzun, who, it may be said, with. 
out injustice to the Colonels of the army, is he 
who does his duty most thoroughly, and sets the 
best example of subordination, 

S'x deserters came in, four Ilessians, two 


English, 
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August 12—We received confirmation 
of the news that M. de Lamotte Piquet 
had taken twenty one Vessels from the 
Saint Eustatia convoy. 

Side Note-—¥ive Hessian deserters came in, 
one on horseback. 

A man deserted from the Deux-Ponts, 

August 13—We learned that twenty 
vessels from Europe had arrived at New 
York. ‘The Convoy was composed of 
two frigates and eighteen transport ves- 
sels, laden with Hessian troops ; We are 
assured that this reinforcement is of 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
men. 

August 14—There was a foraging ex- 
pedition nearly to the same place as the 
last, and it was no less quiet. A Drag- 
oon of de Lancey, who had come out 
too far, was captured by a patrol of the 
Legion. 

In the afternoon we received letters 
from Newport, which advised us that the 
Concorde Frigate, which had gone out 
to meet M. de Grasse, left him on the 
26th July, and that he was to leave on 
the 3d August to make a junction with 
M. de Barras, so that he is hourly ex- 
pected. The same frigate brought a 
letter with an account of the revolt of 
the English colonies in the Indies, of the 
capture of Pondichery, the blockade of 
Madras and the devastations making by 
Hyder-Ali-Cham. 
true, as seems extremely probable, it is 
a heavy blow to the English in that 
quarter of the world. 


If these riews are 


Those several 
pieces of news give our Politicians a great 
deal to talk over; Some think that 
with the aid of the troops which M. de 
Grasse has with him we can undertake 
some thing ; others assure us that ina 
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short time we will be on Long Island ; I 
sincerely hope that the sequel may show 
that these reasonings are correct ; but I 
greatly fear that the reinforcements 
which have arrived for the English, even 
the troops of Cornwallis which are ex- 
pected from moment to moment, will 
prove an obstacle to the desire which 
every one feels to do something. I 
hope I may be mistaken. 

Side Note—Four Grenadiers and four Chas- 
seurs of the regiment of Saintonge deserted on 
the foraging expedition. 

A man of the regiment of Deux-Ponts also 
deserted, 

August 15—M. de Rochambeau re- 
plied to the letters which he received 
from M. de Barras, and the Count de 
Fersen was sent to Newport with the 
replies, which up to this time had been 
carried by an American Dragoon; a 
new piece of politics for the amateurs. 
The same day a flag came in from New 
York but was stopped by the grand 
guard; he is the fourth who has been 
sent in for simple letters, and this way 
of doing things, which savors strongly of 
espionage, is by no means pleasing to M. 
de Rochambeau. 

August 16—In the morning the regi- 
ment of Bourbonnais manceuvred before 
General Washington who seemed well 
satisfied. In the afternoon he saw that 
of Deux Ponts which was no less suc- 
cessful. 

August 17—Two English deserters 
came in; one of the Regiment of Bour- 
bonnais who was captured suffered the 
punishment inflicted on deserters in 
the field. On the night of the 17 to 18, 
a Deux Ponts man deserted and was a: 
rested, 





August 18—A council of war held in 
the morning at once condemned him to 
be hung, but in consideration of the 
number of relatives he had in his Regi- 
ment M. de Deux Ponts persuaded the 
General to consent that he should be 
shot, and he was so executed. 


August 19—The army received orders 
to move and march to North Castle. 
‘The Generale to be beaten at four o’clock 
and the march to begin at six. M. de 
Rochambeau visited the camp at half 
past five to see if all was in order; the 
provision wagons were wanting and 
there were only five or six thousand ra- 
tions in camp, which made it necessary 
to delay the moving till noon; but the 
-overladen wagons and the state of the 
roads from the heavy rains, delayed the 
march in an incredible manner, 

Side Note.—Three English deserters came in. 

The American army left the same day tomarch 
by the road which skirts the river. 

March of 18 miles. 

August 20—The Regiments only ar- 
rived at four o'clock in the morning ; 
one-half of the waggons were still on 
the road. M. de Custine was obliged to 
leave the Vicomte de Rochambeau with 
the artillery of the army and two hundred 
men at twelve miles from North Cas- 
tle. M. de Viomenil who left with the 
rear guard only made four miles, Impos- 
sible to make a more disorderly march. 
The orders sent to M. de Viomenil were 
to march to Pen’s (Pine’s) bridge in- 
stead of coming here, so as to arrive 
sooner at King’s Ferry which is our sec- 
ond march, and we were obliged to halt 
at North Castle the 20. 


Side Note.—Orders given to the Colonels to 
clear their wagons of the oats and hay which 
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encumber them as well as of the linen coats 
and every thing useless. It is however to be 
remarked that the trains of the regiments of 
Saintonge and Soissonnois which were not un- 
reasonably laden, have arrived. 


August 21—We left North Castle very 
early in the morning to march to Hun’s 
(Hunt’s) Tavern; at this place there are 
four or five houses, which are at the head 
of Crompond. About two miles from 
North Castle we passed a little river or 
stream which bears this name; two miles 
further on the Crotonne (Croton), a river 
of some size but not navigable; this point, 
at which there is a wooden bridge and 
where it can be also passed by ford when 
the water is not too high, is called Pen’s 
(Pine’s) Bridge; the troops encamped in 
the evening at Hun’s (Hunt’s) Tavern, in 
a place more convenient than military. 
They marched very well, and the trains 
arrived in quite good season, although 
many of the waggons again broke down 
onthe way. The roads are quite good, 
except on leaving Pen’s (Pine’s) Bridge, 
where there is quite a high mountain, 

Side Note.—March of g miles. 


August 22—We left Hun’s (Hunt's) 
Tavern to march to Kings Ferry; 
nine miles from Hun’s (Hunt’s) Tav- 
ern is Peskill (Peekskill), a village 
of about twenty houses, quite close 
to each other; it is on the bank of 
the North River; the roads very fine as 
far as this point. From Peskill (Peeks- 
kill) to King’s Ferry there only remain 
four miles over quite a fair road, and the 
troops arrived in quite good season at 
their camp, which was pitched on the 
brow of the hill overlooking the North 
River. They remained there the 23d 
and 24th. During this time arrange- 
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ments were made for the passage of the 
River by all the trains and troops, quite 
a difficult matter, there being but few 
boats. 


August 23—As the Headquarters re- 
mained at Peskill (Peekskill), there be- 
ing at King’s Ferry only the single 
house which belonged to the man who 
owns the Ferry, 

Side Note—So far the Legion has marched 
behind us, but from this time it becomes our 
advance guard, 

March of 13 miles. 

M. de Rochambeau was not willing 
to pass so near West Point as nine 
miles, without seeing it. He left by 
boat at eight o’clock in the morning to 
visit it with General Washington and 
several officers. I mounted a horse and 
went by land, in order to arrive as soon 
ashe. I rode by a fair enough road as 
far as the Continental Village, which 
consists at the most of eight or ten 
huts of the kind the inhabitants build 
here when they begin to clear the land of 
a Continental Village; the roads to West 
Point are very hilly and extremely diffi- 
cult,because of the great quantity of rocks 
and rolling stones. It passes Mandville 
(Mandeville), a little place of four or five 
houses, and then descends by a very 
narrow gorge to the West Point Ferry. 
About a half mile this side there is a 
plateau of considerable extent, on which 
some troops could be deployed, but this 
place, as well as the road by which 
I came, and another road which de- 
bouches on this plateau, are swept by 
the fire of two redoubts, built on two 
high mountains, which are called the 
North and South Redoubts. When the 
Ferry is reached West Point is seen in 
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front, composed of six different forts, 
rising the one above the other; several 
batteries are also posted on the bank of 
the river ; as the river makes a very con- 
siderable elbow at this spot and returns, 
so to say, upon itself, it would be very 
difficult for a Frigate to get by; a chain 
has also been placed here ; a little Island, 
called Constitution Island, at this point, 
has also some batteries upon it, the fire 
from which crosses those from the forts, 
and a vessel which endeavored to break 
the chain would be utterly destroyed. All 
these different forts, except Fort Put- 
nam, which is in masonry, are of wood. 
Their parapets are very low; palisades 
have been constructed to remain lowered 
on the parapet so long as cannon is fired 
upon the besieged, and which can be 
lifted at the moment of an assault, but I 
have heard them condemned by several 
officers who should thoroughly under- 
stand fortifications, and who believe that 
a parapet of four feet and a half would be 
much better than one of two and a half 
with this kind of fortification. The first 
fort met with on debarking at West 
Point is Fort Clinton, which is a square 
bastion, It entirely overlooks the river, 
and is constructed on a rock, which rises 
from it, but on reaching that a pieee of 
flat ground is found, where the Park of 
Artillery is posted, which forms a very 
extensive and fine place d’armes; above 
it rise Fort Putnam and others. The 
great fault which connoisseurs find with 
West Point is that the fortifications are 
too much extended, and that, being of 
wood, they are very combustible, but 
this spot is very strong from its position 
alone. It is one of the finest imagina- 
bie. We found on the plateau of which I 
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have been speaking nearly four or five 
hundred men ia line of battle, a large part 
of whom invalids. These troops com- 
pose the Garrison, but at the signal of 
alarm the militia of the country rally 
and greatly increase it. 

I was obliged to return by the road 
which I took in the morning, that on the 
other side of the river being impractica- 
ble, and came back by Peekskill, thence 
to King’s Ferry, which I crossed, and 
went to Headquarters, which was three 
miles distant, on the other side of the 
River. 

Side Note—At King’s Ferry is Fort Lafa- 
yette or Wer.plank (Verplanck), which is very 
small. 

August 24—M. de Rochambeau went 
to the Ferry to give some orders, and 
on our return we passed by Stoney 
Point, which is directly opposite King’s 
Ferry. It overlooks the spot where the 
landing is made, and is built upon a 
rock; it is a square earth work witha 
double row of abattis. The trains of 
Bourbonnois had passed in the morning, 
and the Regiment encamped at three 
o'clock in the afternoon at three miles 
from King’s Ferry. 

side Note-—M. de Rochambeau received let- 
ters from M. de Chcisy, who reports having em- 
barked with his troops on the 21st. He has with 
him about five hundred men. One hundred re- 
main at Providence, under command of M. 
Desprez, Major of the Deux Ponts, to guard the 
store houses and the hospital. We do not know 
where M. de Choisy is going. 

Side Note.—The Second Division crossed the 
North River on the 25th to take the camp we oc- 
cupied the day before. 

NoTE.—The maps which accompany this 
article are all taken fr m the originals attached 
to the French manuscript. They are evidently 
tracings from army maps of the period, 
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Deacon SoLomMoN BRowN—who shot 
the first British soldier wounded at Lex- 
ington, April 19, 1775. “ The individ- 
ual whose name heads this article, and 
a notice of whose death appeared in this 
paper, a short time since, was one of the 
oldest inhabitants of New Haven in this 
county, and died claiming the respect of 
all who knew him, for his virtues both 
as aman and acitizen. He was a man of 
strong natural powers, of great probity, 
of uncommon firmness of mind and pur- 
pose, of severe justice and of Christian 
candor and meekness. He held for 
many years, stations of public trust 
among his fellow-citizens, which he ever 
discharged with fidelity and promptness. 
He was anactive and devoted Christian, 
and a father in the Church. He was in 
short one of that class of the com- 
munity who are the support of the 
society, the pillars of the church, and the 
ornaments of the republic. 

“Deacon Brown was a soldier of the 
Revolution, and bore a part in that 
memorable struggle, which should im- 
mortalize him in the annals of his 
country. He was a participator in the 
first battle for freedom on the plains of 
Lexington, and has the unrivaled honor 
of having shed the first British blood in 
defence of American liberty, at the battle 
of Lexington on the morning of the 19th 
of April, 1775. 

“ This battle was the opening scene of 
the bloody drama which closed with the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
and in this scene the subject of this 
notice stands forth the most prominent 
actor. He wrote in blood the first word 
in the charter of American freedom, 
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Let his name be registered among the 
noblest of his country’s benefactors and 
heroes, and honored by posterity as the 
most dauntless of their heroic sires. 
Deacon Brown served five years in the 
revolution as a sergeant of artillery, and 
encountered all the perils and hardships 
of that memorable and glorious struggle. 
He died mourned by his friends, la- 
mented by the church, and respected by 
all. To those that came after him he 
has left the legacy of an honest name, 
a guiltless example and a well spent life. 
He came down to the grave “like a 
shock of corn fully ripe,’”’ his body rests 
with the great congregation of the dead, 
and his beatified spirit has gone we trust 
to the “bosom of his Father and his 
God.” Peace be tothe memory of the 
just and good.” 
Middlebury, Vt., Free Press, about 1830. 
A writer in the Historical Magazine, 
III., 113, 1859, makes a similar claim 
for Ebenezer Lock, as having shed the 
first British blood on the 19th of April, 
1775. The claim of Solomon Brown 
rests on the evidence of an eye witness. 
The Rev. Mr. Mauzzey in his reminis- 
cences of Lexington, (N. E. His.—Gen. 
Reg. XXXI. 377), mentions Elijah 
Sanderson, a participant in the exciting 
events at Lexington, who testified that 
“he saw blood where the British column 
stood when Solomon Brown fired on 
them.” It is conceded that no British 
soldier was wounded on the 19th of April, 
1775, before Pitcairn fired on the militia 
who were assembled on the green at Lex- 
ington, in front of the meeting house. It 
is also conceded that at least one Brit- 
ish soldier if not ¢wo were wounded and 
that none were killed before the march 
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from Lexington to Concord. It is in 
evidence that Brown was there, that he 
did fire on the enemy, and did wound 
one. The writer who advances Mr. Lock’s 
claim, states too much for his claim- 
ant. He says, “ Lock worked valiantly 
for some minutes, bringing down one of 
the enemy at nearly every shot. Up to 
this time not a shot had been fired elsewhere 
by the rebels.” A statement utterly at 
variance with every other account of 


‘that day’s proceedings. 


Solomon Brown was a brother of Cap- 
tain Oliver Brown, the inscription of 
whose tombstone will be found [Maga- 
zine of American History, III., 376.] 
He was a descendant of Peter Brown, 
of Windsor, Conn., who was a son of 
Peter Brown, the Mayflower emigrant, 
1620. Beyond these facts I can learn 
nothing of his history. 

Horace Epwin HaypDen, 

Brownsville, Pa. 





PAINE’S RECANTATION.—The discus- 
sion between the editor of the New 
York Observer and Col. Ingersoll, has 
attracted attention to a scarce pamphlet 
printed at New York bearing the follow- 
ing title: “ The Recantation ; being an 
anticipated Valedictory Address of 
Thomas Paine to the French Directory. 
New York, Printed for the Author, 
1797. Many of the opponents of In- 
gersoll suppose this to be a genuine re- 
cantation of Paine, and prize it very 
highly; it is rumored even that an en- 
thusiastic clergyman at the West threat- 
ens to reprint it. 

This pamphlet was written by Donald 
Fraser, a schoolmaster, who resided for 
many years in William Street, New 
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York City. He was the author of the 
“ Columbian Monitor,” 1794, “ History 
of all Nations,”’ 1807, “ Interesting Com- 
panion,” and other works of an educa- 
tional character. His son, Captain 
Donald Fraser, served with distinction 
in the war of 1812, and was later at- 
tached to the New York Custom House. 
W. K. 


A SONG OF THE REVOLUTION.—The 
following stirring song was written during 
the period of the American Revolution 
by Colonel Robert Munford, of Meck- 
lenburg County, Virginia. Its patriotic 
sentiment neutralizes all lack of literary 
polish, 

Come on, my brave fellows, a fig for our lives, 
We'll fight for our country, our children and 
wives. 


Determin’d we are to live happy and free ; 
Then join, honest fellows, in chorus with me. 


Derry down, down, &c. 


We'll drink our own liquor, our brandy from 
peaches, 
A fig for the English, they may kiss all our 
breeches. 
Those blood-sucking, beer-drinking puppies re- 
treat ; 
But our peach-brandy fellows can never be beat. 
Derry down, down, &c. 
A fig for the English, and Hessians to boot, 
Who are sick half the time with eating of crout, 
But bacon and greens, and Indian corn-bread, 
Make a buck-skin jump up, tho’ he seem to be 
dead, 
Derry down, down, &c. 
Come on, my brave fellows, &c. 


PETERSFIELD, 


MARRIAGE FEE IN 1OWA TERRITORY 
In 1840.—Mr. Crosby in his valuable 
work, “The Early Coins of America,” 
published in Boston, 1878, on page 25, 
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under the head of “ Silver Currency in 
Massachusetts,” adds a foot note to the 
text, upon “the use of furs, grain and 
fish’ for purposes of exchanges.” 

As an old settler, having resided in 
Iowa while it was yet a part of Wiscon- 
sin, I would like some verification of the 
statement. In 1840 I was District At- 
torney for the middle of the three dis- 
tricts into which the Territory was di- 
vided, and practiced in about half of the 
counties then organized. Our popula- 
tion then was about forty-two thousand 
(as it had been less than half that at the 
date of its organization in 1838). I 
never saw or heard of a goat or sweet 
potato in the Territory at so early a date, 
and judging from the value of a goat 
and a bushel of sweet potatoes at the 
present period, three of the first or four 
of the latter would have paid many mar- 
riage fees, than $2.00 prescribed by 
statute. 

I published in some of the daily pa- 
pers of our State the above quotation 
from Mr. Crosby’s work, and invited re- 
sponses as to its correctness. All of 
my correspondents who were residents 
of Iowa Territory in 1840, state their 
belief as to the goats, that there were 
not half a dozen goats in the Territory 
(and they were not in one place that 
they could have been exchanged for 
such purpose), and their knowledge as 
to sweet potatoes, that at that date there 
was not a bushel in the Territory. Mr. 
Crosby must have greatly erred in that 
statement. T. S, Parvin. 


Lowa City, Jan, 12, 1880. 


1 ** Tn Iowa Territory, in 1840, the marriage 
fee was three goat skins or four bushels of sweet 
potatoes.” 
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LABRADORE TEA.—Will some of your 
New England readers please inform us 
what herb was referred to in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter dated Bran- 
stable, Feb. 19, 1768: “‘ A few Days past 
a Number of our Branstable Ladies paid 
me a Visit—dress’d all in Homespun, 
even to their Handkerchiefs and Gloves, 
and not so much as a Ribband on their 
heads: They were entertain’d with 
Labadore Tea—all innocently cheerful 
and merry. In order to recommend 
themselves, as the Ladies had done in 


some other Places, towards Night we’ 


had the Company of some of the chief 
Gentlemen of the Town, who all drank 
Labradore Tea.” Branstable is no‘doubt 
intended for Barnstable. 
PETERSFIELD. 

CLaIRMONT.—At the foot of West 
125th street, in this city,on a command- 
ing eminence,rising from the North River 
bank, stands an ancient mansion, which 
was once the residence of Lord Court- 
ney. This place, the situation of which 
affords a peculiarly fine up-river view, is 
now city property and forms part of the 
Riverside Park. Will some better posted 
reader of this Magazine give the record 
of this old property ? W. H. 

REMSEN — POLHEMUS. — Will some 
reader of the Magazine of American 
History acquainted with the genealogy 
of these Long Island families furnish 
me with ancestral record of /saac Rem- 
sen, born April 14, 1734, and of Lamatie 
Polhemus, his wife, born May 18, 1733 ? 

The elaborate tracings of these fami- 
lies in Riker’s Annals of Newtown men- 
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tions neither of these, unless this Isaac 
is the son of Isaac who was born in 1710, 
and was himself the father of James 
Remsen of New York City. If this be 
the case, the family record of Isaac and 
Lamatie Remsen as I have it is incor- 
rect, unless Jacob and James were con- 
vertible names. I presume from a 
family name, that Lamatie Polhemus 
was a daughter of Cornelius, who is said 
on page 344 to havesettled at Hempstead 
and left a family. They lived at Hemp- 
stead, R. S. ROBERTSON. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN OPERA IN 
NEW YoRK.—Can’ any of your readers 
inform me where I can find a copy of a 
volume with this title which was printed 
in New York in December, 1833. It 
was written by Da Ponte. The name 
of the publisher I do not know. It is 
not to be found on the shelves of any 
of the New York libraries, 

G. C. M. 

Newport, R. I. 

ConniPpTIon.—This word, used some- 
times in connection with fits, as connip- 
tion or conniption fits, is common in 
New England and among the descend- 
ants of New Englanders in the State of 


New York. What is its origin ? 
PHILOLOGOs, 
ANOTHER NEW ENGLAND SAYING.— 


Applied to anything extraordinary.— 
What is its precise meaning ? 


‘* This is the way to shave a mason— 
Cut off his nose and put it in a basin.” 


PHILOLOGOS, 
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PickeTiInc.—(III., 760, IV., 70.) You 
will find a definition of the punishment 
of picketing in Webster’s Dictionary. 

“ Punishment which consists in mak- 
ing the offender stand with one foot on 
a pointed stake.” 

Worcester, in giving the same defini- 
tion, refers to London Encyclopedia, 
where no doubt a full description will 
be found. W. C. F. 


Hopoken. — (IV., 69.) The oldest 
official document in the Archives of New 
York is the Indian deed for Hoboken 
(Hobocan Hacking), dated July 11, 
1630. In it Hoboken is called the 
“and called Hobocan Hacking,” while 
in an Indian deed for Ahasimus, south 
of Hoboken, made November 22d of 
the same year, Hoboken is called an Is- 
land. I believe it was an island, as 
Manhattan is an island to-day, the Ho- 
boken Kil and the Jan Evertsen Kil, 
with their marshes cutting off the com- 
munication with the mainland. 

An old map of New Netherland, 
made in 1616 for the States General of 
Holland, settles the question definitely 
by giving Awiehaken, Hobocan Haking 
and Ahasimus, now Union County, N. J., 
as a peninsula formed by the Hackensak 
(Hackingkasanig, Achkinkeshaky) and 
the Hudson. B. F. 


MarM GAuL.—{IL., 755.) Possibly 
the explanation of “ Marm Gaul” is to: 
be found in the German, or earlier in the 
Icelandic. The Germanshave a “ Frau 
Halle,” who is the bug-bear of children. 
“ Breed’s Hill” possibly mistook “Gaul” 
or “Gorl” for “ Halle,” or the trans- 
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formation of the word may have been ef- 
fected for him already at the period re- 
ferred to. BunkKER HILL. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL SALUTE TO THE 
FLAG.—(III., 579, 761.. reply to Commo- 
dore Preble.) My note (III., 579.) does 
not claim that the St. Eustatius salute 
was to the national ensign under its sub- 
sequent symbolism of the “ Stars and 
Stripes,” but to the “flag of the United 
States,” alias in 1776 “the new flag of 
13 stripes,” the “ flag of the Continental 
Congress,” the “ flag of the Colonies,” 
etc. Neither does the Hon. Mr. Birney, 
U. S. Minister at the Hague, in his val- 
uable historical communication of 1876 
to Governor Prescott, then Secretary of 
the State of New Hampshire, assert 
more than this. Indeed, the chrono- 
logical fact, therein for the first time 
fully enunciated and set forth in its con- 
temp>raneously regarded political sig- 
nificance, through appended copies of 
original documents, both English and 
Dutch, in the Royal Library of Holland, 
is found recorded in the Commodore’s 
elegant volume (see “History of our 
Flag,” p 174), where the venerable John 
Adams,, in a letter to Quincy in 1819, 
thus writes : “ Zhe first vessel to obtain a 
salute from a foreign Power was the An- 
dreas Doriaat St. Eustatius in 1776,’* etc. 

True, our flag, like our Government 
itself, was then in a formative stage, but 
it was de facto as really our representa- 
tive national banner, as in 1778, when 
streaming from the mast-head of the 
Ranger. So thought King George, who 
took umbrage at the Dutch Governor’s 
salute, as making “his high and mighty 
government, to be the first public recog- 
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nizers of a flag till now unknown in the 
catalogue of national flags.” 

* Also in General Schuyler Hamilton’s Dis- 
course before the New York Historical Society, 


printed in volume of this Magazine. 


Ww. Ee. 








REy. JONAS CLARK.—(IV., 69.) The 
Rev. Jonas Clark delivered a sermon on 
the first anniversary of Lexington in 
1776, and a copy is in the Boston Public 
Library. It was reprinted in 1875. 

Cambridge. Justin WINSOR. 

THE ROGERENES.—(IV., .) In 
reply to “ Petersfield,” in January num- 
ber, I will say that the Rogerenes were 
asect that appeared in New England 
about the year 1677. They were so 
named from their founder and chief 
leader, John Rogers. 

Their principal distinguishing tenet 
was, that worship performed the first 
day of the week was a species of idola- 
try which they ought to oppose. In 
consequence of this they used a variety 
of measures to disturb those who were 
assembled for public worship on the 
Lord’s day. Cunt. F. SMiru. 

Kokomo, Ind. 

THE DIARY OF JOHN SHREVE (III, 
664)—A later letter of Lieutenant John 
Shreve, the author of the diary printed 
in the September number of the Mag- 
azine bears directly upon the recently 
mooted question as to the place of 
André’s burial. The letter shows a 
much more feeble hand than does his 
narrative. It is dated near Salem, Ohio, 
1854. 

“T will explain the reason of my opin- 
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ion respecting the disposal of Major 
Andre’s remains. After he was dead he 
was taken down from the Gallows—he- 
was laid in the coffin which remained 
in the waggon then under the Gallows. 
I at that time left the place and went 
to the camp. I was informed that the 
waggon left soon after, passing through 
the village, took the trunk and servant 
of Major Andre and proceeded to the 
landing and delivered them in_ the 
Boat then waiting there belonging to 
the British by permission. 

“ By what I saw and heard my opin- 
ion of the disposal of the remains of 
Major Andre was formed the very day 
of his execution. I did not wait 
thirty or forty years after the execu- 
tion of the Spy, and gather scraps 
from the Minister of the Reformed 
German Church and from others. I 
did not see the grave near the Gallows, 
I did not know of his having been 
buried there.” 

The Reformed Minister was the Rev. 
John Demarest, who had claimed that 
the grave of André had been on his 
ground at Tappan. S. H. SHREVE. 





SmituH’s CLOVE.—(III., 515,695.) Dr. 
Thacher, in his Military Journal, thus 
describes this locality. ‘‘Smith’s Clove is 
fine level plain of rich land, situated at 
the foot of the high mountains on the 
west side of Hudson River. It is about 
fourteen miles in the rear of the garrison 
at West Point, and surrounded on all 
sides by the High Lands. The few fam- 
ilies who reside here find a profitable 
employment in cultivating the fertile 
The army encamped there in 
IuLus 


soil.” 
June, 1779. 
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HISTORY OF MARYLAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. By 
J. THomas ScHARF. Three volumes. 8vo. 
J. B. Pret. Baltimore, 1879. 

In the winter of 1876 the Legislature of 
Maryland passed an act providing for a State 
subscripti n to J. Thomas Scharf’s History of 
Maryland to the number of three hundred cope 
ies, at ten dollars each, when published by him, 
provided any three Judges of the Court of Ap- 

eals should certify under their hands that said 

atery is a faitnful History of the State of 
Maryland, and deserves the patronage of the 
State.” In accordance with this act, we find 
that on the 24th of July, 1878, the State Libra- 
rian, having the certificate of the Judges of the 
Court of Appeals, subscribed for three hundred 
copies of J. Thomas Scharf’s History of Mary- 
land. Weare not informed how the Judges of 
the Court of Appeals could in July, 1878, ‘‘ cer- 
tify” toa work which was not published until 
December, 1879, or how the State Librarian 
could, under the above act, subscribe for three 
hundred copies of the History of Maryland 
eighteen months efore it was published. How- 
ever, the generous and unprecedented action of 
the Legislature enabled Mr. Scharf to publish 
his history, which is claimed to be “ not only 
the best and only complete history of Maryland, 
but one of the best histories extant of any State 
in our whole confederacy.” Great str ss is laid 
upon the amount of material collected, the 
newspapers read, the pamphlets bought, the 
original documents copied, etc. Of course no 
history can be written without materials, any 
more than a house can be built without bricks 
and mortar. But documents, pamphlets and 
newspapers do not of themselves .constitute his- 
tory. They must be coliated, digested .and 
woven into a picturesque and connected narra- 
tive. Mr. Scharf has gathered together a mass 
of valuable material ; he has displayed great in- 
dustry ; he has gone over much ground. But 
when he undertook to produce an harmonious 
whole out of his various and scattered materials, 
he failed. 

The first volume of this History of Maryland 
opens with the settlement of Virginia, and 
whole chapters are copied from Captain John 
Smith’s history; then follow long extracts 
from Captain Henry Fleet’s ‘‘ Journal of a 
Voyage to Virginia,” taken from Neill's 


‘* Founders of Maryland,” the Charter of Ava- 
lon is given in full (from ‘* Chalmers’ Annals’’), 
the historian alleging as a reason that ‘‘ most of 
histories of America vary in the Cates which 
they assign to Sir George Calvert’s patent for 
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the Province of Avalon;” but -tter reading six 
closely printed octavo pages we find the dave is 
not given afterall, We read far into the first 
volume before the istory of Maryland is actu- 
ally begun, but in ‘he meantime we have long 
letters from Sir George Calvert, which are so 
unimportant and so uninteresting that they might 
have been compressed into a few lines. When 
the history is fairly begun, we have copious ex- 
tracts from ‘* Father White’s Narrative,’ which 
was printed seven years ago for the Maryland 
Historical Society. 

Asa ‘‘son of Maryland” Mr. Scharf takes a 
just pride in showing, from Bancroft, Davis, 
Spenser and other Protestant historians, that 
** religious toleration was the uniform policy of 
Lord Baltimore and his government,” adding 
that ‘‘nothing can rob Calvert and his band of 
colonists of the fame of founding the first settle- 
ment where conscience was free, and where, while 
persecution was raging around them, a sanctuary 
was established, in which Protestants found a 
refuge from Protestant intolerance.” Yes, the 
charter of Maryland, anticipating by one hun- 
dred and forty years some of the most striking 
features of the Declaration of Independence, 
proclaimed the glorious principles, until then un- 
known ‘in the world, of civil and religious liberty, 
and has been truly pronounced one of the no- 
blest of the works that human hands have reared 
—the most glorious proclamation ever made of 
the liberty of thought and worship. 

In the first volume we are told how the Swedes 
settled Delaware, how the Dutch from New Am- 
sterdam attacked them, how Stuyvesant, the 
‘Dutch Governor, sent Augustine Heermans and 
Resolved Waldron, the ‘‘ Underschout,”’ to the 
Governor of Maryland, and we have six pages 
of extracts from ‘‘ Heermans’ Journal.” We 
are next given an account of William Penn's 
settlement of Pennsylvania; then follows a long 
and tedious discussion of the boundary contro- 
versy between Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
between Maryland and Virginia, ending with the 
report of the Boundary Arbitrators, made in 
January, 1877. Much space in this volume is 
devoted to the Rebellion of John Coode, and 
documents bearing on it are quoted at great 
length ; we have * Barbara Smith’s Narrative,” 
‘* Peter — Report,” and -various addresses 
to King William. Notwithstanding these vol- 
uminous papers, the author fails to make lumin- 
ous this important chapter in the history of 
Maryland. Turning to McSherry’s History of 
Maryland, we find this affair told in a few clear 
sentences. Coode was at the head of an associ- 
ation, formed in 1680, whose object was the 
‘* defense of the Protestant religion, and the as- 

















serting the rights of King William and Queen 
Mary to the Province of Maryland.” They suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the province, and 
forwarded to the King an account of their pro- 
ceedings, filled with accusations against Lord 
Baltimore and his government, which posterity 
has pronounced unjust. The King sustained the 
acts of the revolution, and, at the request of 
Coode and his followers, took the government of 
the colony into his own hands, appointing Sir 
Lionel Copley Governor in 1691. 

More than one-half of the material used in 
the first volume of this history is taken from pa- 
pers in the possession of the Maryland Historical 
Society. These valuable papers were copied by 
the office boys of the historian, and were not 
compared with the originals. The last part of 
this volume is made up of a history of Brad- 
dock’s Defeat, and an account of the exciting 
events that preceded the revolutionary war. 

The second volume opens with a description 
of the manners, customs, amusements, etc., of 
the people of Maryland during the last century. 
The historian says: ‘‘ The Maryland colonists 
were not a well educated people—they thought 
more of horse-racing and cock-fighting than they 
did of books, * * * our people were not 
fond of reading, nor have they ever become so.” 
We are also informed that the settlers of Mary- 
land were ‘‘kinsmen of Robin Hood.” It 
would require a clever genealogist to trace this 
relationship. The causes that led to the Ameri- 
can revolution are detailed at length—the S amp 
Act, the Tea Duty, the Boston Port Bill, etc. 
Pages of newspaper extracts are given, con- 
taining reports of meetings which took place in 
various counties of Maryland prior to the revo- 
lution; the names of all the delegates.are fur- 
nished, together with the resolutions adopted. 
Then follows a pretty full history of the revolu- 
tionary war, from the time that Washington as- 
sumed command of the Continental Army down 
to the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
comprising 284 pages of this ‘‘history of Mary- 
land.” We learn that Washington was nom- 
inated by Thomas Johnson of Maryland to be 
commander-in-chief of the American forces; 
that Maryland was the first State in arms for the 

atriot cause, and we are supplied with a long 
ist of the militia for the varivus counties, Not- 
withstanding all this patriotic enthusiasm, we 
are informed that ‘‘ Maryland at this juncture 
had nothing so much at heart as a happy recon- 
ciliation with the mother country, sles 
regarding such reconciliation as their highest 
felicity ; so did they view the fatal necessity of 
separating from her as a misfortune next to the 
greatest that could befall her.” 

The Maryland Line deserves all the praise that 
is bestowed upon it in this work, but we think 
the encomiums heaped upon the officers, who 
have descendants still living, are excessive and 
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fulsome. In contrast with the patriotism of 
Maryland, we have the apathy of the people of 
Virginia, who allowed their capital to fall into 
the hands of the enemy without firing a shot ; 
with a militia of 50,000 men, Virginia contrib- 
uted only 500 soldiers for the war. Her glory 
was civil, not military. While Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee and oth- 
ers were arousing the patriotism of the country 
by their eloquence in Congress, the Virginia 
militia were hiding in the mountains. As Mary- 
land was the first State in arms, so she was 
the last. Captain Wilmot of Maryland, while 
attempting to cut off a party of the enemy’s 
woodcutters on James Island, South Carolina, 
fell into an ambuscade, and was killed. This 
was the last blood shed in the war. 

‘*At the close of the Revolution,” says Mr. 
Scharf, ‘‘ Maryland found herself with a doubt- 
ful future before her—she was entering upon a 
new and untried career.”” This may be said of 
all the original thirteen States; and we give it 
as a specimen of the author's historical acumen. 
Every address presented to Washington during 
the war and after the war is given in full, to- 
gether with Washington's replies. 

Towards the close of the second volume, we 
have a sketch of the insurrection in St. Domingo. 
We are told that ‘‘on the 15/2 of May, 1791, a 
decree was passed by the National Assembly of 
France, that>all people of color residing in the 
French colonies, and born of free parents, were 
entitled to the same privileges as French citi- 
zens.” The passage of this decree awakened 
a spirit of insubordination among, the slaves in 
St. Domingo, which finally broke out in an in- 
surrection the 20th of August, 1790. So the 
insurrection broke out early a year before the dee 
cree was passed which caused it, There is ane 
other chronological mistake in this same volume 
(p. 398). In speaking of John Eager Howard, 
Mr. Scharf says his ‘‘ grandfather was implicated 
in Monmouth’s Insurrection and to escape his 
father’s displeasure, came to America in 1667.” 
As Monmouth’s insurrection did not occur until 
1685, it would have been impossible for Howard 
to have been engaged in it if he came to Amer- 
ica in 1667. Either he did not come here in 
1667, or he did not engage in the insurrection. 
These are rather strange errors for a historian to: 
make who claims such accuracy as to state that, 
‘*if the patient investigation of weeks resulted 
in fixing a single uncertain date, he has held tiat 
his labo> was rewarded.” 

In a sketch of Washington's administration 
an account is given of the Baltimore priva- 
teers during the war of 1812, and during the 
South American war of independence, conclu- 
ding with a reference to the Confederate steam- 
ers Alabama and Shenandoah. The privateers. 
being disposed of, we are transported back to the 
year 1794, and entertained with a history of the: 
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Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania. We are 
informed that ‘‘one Bradford, a native of Ma- 
ryland, was commander-in-chief of the insur- 
gents,” and that the State troops were com- 
manded by General Samuel Smith, ‘‘ the hero 
of Fort Miflin in 1776, at this time the able rep- 
resentative of Maryland in Congress.” 

The second volume closes with the retirement 
of Thomas Jefferson from the Presidency and 
the declaration of war with Great Britain in 
1812. In answer to a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland that he should be a candidate 
for a third term, Jefferson said: ‘‘ If some ter- 
mination to the services of the Chief Magistrate 
be not fixed by the Constitution, or supplied by 
practice, his office nominally for years, will, in 
fact, become for life, and history shows how 
easily that degenerates into an inheritance. I feel 
it a duty to do no act which shall essentially im- 
pair that principle ; and I should unwillingly be 
the person who, disregarding the sound precedent 
set by an illustrious predecessor, should furnish 
the first attempt of prolongation beyond the sec- 
ond term of office.” 

The third volume begins with the war of 1812, 
during which Baltimore gained considerable no- 
toriety by the number of privateers that were 
fitted out at that port. A long account of the 
battle of North Point, and the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, is followed by a history of the 
national air, the Star Spangled Banner. These, 
with the Mexican war and the civil war, make up 
most of the third volume. The portion relating 
to the civil war consists chiefly of military orders, 
proclamations by the Governor of Maryland and 
the Mayor of Baltimore, newspaper accounts of 
battles, etc. The author claims that he has not 
looked at any event in a partisan spirit, but the 
reader finds much more interest manifested, and 
much more space given to the Marylanders who 
fought against the Union than to the Maryland- 
ers who fought for it. Mr. Scharf accuses Mc- 
Sherry of being ‘‘an advocate and a panegyrist 
rather than a historian,”” but no person can read 
the present volumes without being struck by the 
eulogiums pronounced upon all sorts of people, 
from heroes and statesmen down to newspaper 
editors and railroad presidents. We do not 
think it dignified in a historian to bestow marked 
and excessive praise upon living persons, espe- 
cially when they occupy high official positions. 
Yet this is the language which the historian of 
Maryland uses in speaking of the recently inau- 
gurated Governor of the State: ‘‘ He is sincere, 
frank and generous, and combines in most re- 
markable harmony the dignity, grace and reserve 
of the thorough gentleman, wih that winning 
good humor that genial approachableness and 
that cheerful courtesy, which are so needed ina 
governor, and yet so seldom witnessed.’’ Such 


language would be unbecoming even ir. a biog- 
raphy ; in a history it is shocking. 
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If the historian, instead of filling hundreds of 
octavo pages with copies of official documents, 
newspaper extracts, presidents’ proclamations 
and governors’ messages, had used the facts con- 
tained in the material, so industriously collected, 
and given us a connected and interesting narra- 
tive of events, with correct and striking portrai s 
of the principal actors, his work would have 
been a valuable contribution to American his- 
tory. But the general reader will be deterred 
from reading this history of Maryland from its 
size, and the stud.nt will fail to derive much 
benefit from it on account of its defective ar- 
rangement. EvUGENE L. DIpIeER. 


THE HUMAN SPECIES. 
TREFAGES. 16mo, pp. 448. 
Co. New York, 1879. 

It is considerably more than a century since 
Pope informed an attentive world that ‘‘ the 
proper study of mankind is man.’’ Anthropol- 
ogy, however, can hardly be said to have ex- 
isted before the present ecntury. There are 
climmerings of its coming in the classification 
of Linnzus and the deductions of Buffon, both 
of whom were of the earlier half of the last 
century, but it was not till 1805 that Cuvier laid 
down the basis of the new science in his famous 
lessons of comparative anatomy. ‘There is now 
a chair of anthropology in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History at Par.s, which is worthily filled by 
M. de Quatrefages, who in these pages lays down 
the principles of the science with a precision not 
to be found in the works of his illustrious prede- 
cessors. 

The first great subject of interest is that of the 
origin of the human race, upon which the scientific 
world is divided into the two camps of Monogen- 
ism and Polygenism. The Adamic doctrine of 
the Mosaic creed was first attacked by Le Pey- 
rére in 1655, but the weight of opinion is still in 
its favor. Buffon and Linnzus, Cuvier and La- 
march, Miiller and Humboldt, while differing in 
others, agree on this point, and M. de Quatre- 
fages shares their opinions. 

Next in importance comes the Age of the Hu- 
man Species. Here we find the belief that man 
has been contemporary with the vegetable and 
animal species which have long been considered 
as fossils. To the persevering efforts of Boucher 
de Perthes is owing the proof of this existence. 

Primitive man and the formation of the hu- 
man race are carefully studied, and it is noted 
that man has passed through two geological 
epochs, changing with the changing conditions of 
the world about him. The centre of his appear- 
ance may be no longer in existence. 

On the original localization of the human spe- 
cies the doctors still further disagree ; the Dar- 
winists admit the perpetual zzstadility of specific 
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forms and their ¢ransmutation, while the no less 
illustrious Agassiz beiieved in their absolute z- 
mutability, Yet, strange to say, the extremes of 
these beliefs meet in an equally exclusive mor- 
phology. Agassiz has not only accepted the 
French doctrine of the centres of creation, but 
reproduces the polygenistic theory of Le Peyrére, 
which gives man the whole world as his original 
home. De Quatrefages agrees with Agassiz as 
to the centres of appearance of man, but rejects 
the theory which attaches a human race to every 
centre of appearance as a local product of that 
centre, and his argument seems to be conclusive. 

Here we must leave this pleasing while pro- 
found research. The volume is the twenty-sev- 
enth of Appleton’s International Scientific Series. 





THE PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF 
THE LitTLe MIAMI VALLEY. By CHARLES 
L. Metz, M.D. From the Journal of the 
Cincinnati Society of Natural History, Octo- 
ber, 1878. Pp. 10. 

The gradual disappearance of the aboriginal 
earth-works in the Valley of the Little Miami, 
the result of cultivation, building and change 
of grade, prompted the preparation of a chart, 
giving the location of the works and mounds in 
Columbia township, and of those in Anderson 
and Spencer townships, near the river. They 
are situated in groups, and so designated in the 
charts. They are four in number. No better 
service could be rendered to the cause of archze- 
ology than this. 


THE RECORD OF THE PROCESSION 
AND OF THE EXERCISES AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE MONUMENT (MonpaAy, JULY 17, A. 
D. 1878). Erected by the people of Hanover, 
Mass., in grateful memory of the soldiers and 
sailors of that town, who died in the war for 
the preservation of the Union. 8vo, pp. 103. 
A. WILLIAMS & Co. Boston, 1878. 


The war record of Hanover was a creditable 
one. She sent two hundred men to the support 
of the Government of the Union, one-eighth of 
her population, the full fighting quota. On the 
occasion here described the Governor of the State 
was present, and numerous addresses made a 
part of the proceedings, 


LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. By Joun 
BURROUGHS. 16mo, pp. 253. The Riverside 
Press. HouGHtTon, Oscoop & Co. Boston, 

1879. 

Here is a delightful companion for a summer’s 
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stroll through green lanes and leafy alleys for a 
morning hour under the vales at Sharon, or a sea 
view on the Newport lawn. The name truly car- 
ries with it a suggestion of the wild and delect- 
able of the physical world, and its chapters, true 
to its name, are so many interpreters of the mys- 
terics and wonders which Dame Nature is al- 
ways -eady to display to her votaries, What 
suggestiveness indeed in such captions as Pas- 
toral Bees, and Strawberries, Speckled Trout, 
Buds and Birds, and a Bed of boughs. Who 
that has ever been in the wilderness can for- 
get the myriad voices which make night musical, 
the songs of the trees, the threatening sweep of 
the wind over inland lakes, the roar of the wa- 
terfall and the patter of the infant showers; or 
who the incense of the young clover, or the in- 
vigorating odor of the salt meadow. All these 
and a thousand more of the delights of the coun- 
try find mention here, and that the gratification 
may not be unprofitable, a thousand pretty lessons 
of life are taught by the ways and habits of the 
birds and bees. Take it with you, reader, and 
muse upon it under the treesof the Adirondacks, 
or swaying on the bosom of the Thousand isles. 
Or read it at home, and dream that you are 
there. The stuff such dreams are made of is 
priceless. 





HISTORY OF PAUL REVERE’S SIGNAL 
LANTERNS, APRIL 18, 1775, IN THE STEEPLE 
OF THE NortH CHurcH. With an account 
of the tablet on Christ Church and the mon- 
uments at Highland Park and Dorchester 
Heights. By WILLIAM W. WHEILDON. With 
heliotype of Christ Church. 8vo, pp. 64. LEE 
& SHEPARD. Boston, 1878. 

This is the other side of an interesting local 
question as to who displayed the signal light 
from Christ Church, Mr. John Lee Watson, in 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The true Story of the Signal 
Lanterns,”’ published in 1876, claimed that 
John Pulling, a vestryman of Christ Church, 
was the orignal Jacobs who, at imminent peril, 
gave the signal to Revere. In his remarks upon 
laying this (Dr. Hatton’s) communication before 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, Mr. Chas. 
Dean leaned apparently to the opinion of Dr. 
Watson, that Pulling is entitled to the credit of 
the action. Mr. Wheildon, however, emphat- 
ically denies that it was Pulling, and insists that 
it was Robert Newman who held out the lan- 
terns. He concludes that—trst, the signal lan- 
terns were in pursuance of an agreement between 
Revere and Charlestown gentlemen; 2d, that 
the lanterns were shown in the North Church 
(Christ Church) steeple; 3d, that they were 
shown by Newman, the sexton of the church. 
We shall watch this discussion with interest. 
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RAMBLES ABOUT PORTSMOUTH. First 
series, Sketches of Persons and Localities 
and incidents of two centuries, principally 
from tradition and unpublished documents. 
By CHARLES W. BREWSTER, Second edition. 
8vo, pp. 381. Published by Lewis W. 
BREWSTER. Portsmouth, N. H., 1873. 


RAMBLES ABOUT PORTSMOUTH. Sec- 
ond series. Sketches of Persons and Local- 
ities and Incidents of two centuries, princi- 
pally from tradition and unpublished docu- 
ments. By CHARLES W. BREWSTER. With 
a biographical sketch of the author, by WM. 
H. T. HACKETT. 8vo,pp.375. Printed and 
published by Lewis W. BREWSTER. 1869. 


We are glad to invite attention to this stand- 
ard work, in which the stories and traditions of 
Portsmouth are recited in the style of rambling 
narrative, which is so well adapted to supply 
the color, which set histories rarely have, and 
the personal details which shed side-lights upon 
events and the actors in them. Mr. Brewster 
was a native of Portsmouth, a descendant of 
the pilgrims of the Mayflower, Elder William 
Brewster, and like his worthy ancester a Puri- 
tan in the true sense of the word. His long 
experience as the editor of the Portsmouth 
Journal, and an easy, limpid narrative style well 
fitted him for the successful accomplishment of 
his task to give the inner history of his native 
town. These fully supplement ‘‘ Adams’ An- 
nals of Portsmouth,” the well-known older 
chronicle. Mr. Brewster died in 1868, soon 
after the publication of the second series, and 
before the issue of the second edition of the 
first by his son. 

The first series begins with the visit of the 
first rambler on the shores of the Piscataqua, 
Martin Pring, who sailed from Bristol, England, 
with a ship, the Speedwell, of fifty tons, and 
thirty men, and a bark, the Discoverer, of twen- 
ty-six tons, and thirteen men, fitted out, under 
the patronage of the Mayor of the city, to 
prosecute the discovery of the northern parts 
of Virginia, They first landed at the Penob- 
scot islands, then sailed to the mouths of the 
Saco, Kennebec and York rivers, and then to 
the bay on which Portsmouth stands, The au- 
thor’s rambles lead the reader through the chief 
places of interest, which he not only describes, 
but illustrates with sketches of the incidents 
connected with them, to the close of their volu- 
tion. Here we find sketches of the families of 
Portsmouth and their residences—the Went- 
worths, Livermores, Atkinsons, Parkers, Chaun- 
cys, Brewsters and Langdons. Portsmouth was 
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the scene also of Daniel Webster’s early prac- 
tice in the law, and first political career. 

The second series is on the same plan, and 
with the exception of the earlier period of dis- 
covery and settlement, goes over the same 
ground, with additions of later incidents. Of 
peculiar interest in these days, which recall the 
assistance given by the fleet and army of France 
to our revolutionary sires, is the account of the 
visit of the Marquis de Chastellux in 1782, when 
the King’s fleet lay at anchor in the harbor, just 
prior to its departure. The Marquis and his 
companions, M. de Vaudreuil and M. de Riorus 
of the French navy, were entertained by Mr. 
Langdon and Colonel Wentworth. In this vol- 
ume there are sketches of the families of Sher- 
burne, Pickering and Down. 

The tourist and the antiquary will be alike 
repaid by a perusal of these charming volumes. 
But they are so well known that our praise is 
superfluous, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE FOR 
YounG PrEopLe. By Miss E. S. KIRKLAND. 
16mo, pp. 398. JANSEN, McCiturc & Co. 
Chicago, 1779. 

Beginning with Gaul before Christ, the young 
reader is carried through forty well arranged chap- 
ters tothe Third Republic. ‘The facts are all here 
and tell their own story in an attractive style. 
The narrative runs smoothly, while the interest 
of the student is constantly heightened by de- 
scriptive passages, which in their detail bring 
the reader in close relation with the scenes and 
characters portrayed. As we have before observed 
in noticing works of this character, women are 
instructors by nature. . Their patience of detail 
peculiarly fits them for the education of youth. 
Miss Kirkland is here at her best, grouping her 
facts in a picturesque manner, and permitting 
them to tell their own story, without doc- 
toral moralization, History is quite as inter- 
esting as romance when thus related, and the 
surest way to cure the morbid appetite for the 
yellow covered literature, which is weakening 
the intelligence and demoralizing the nature of 
our youth, is to popularize such books as this. 


DISCOVERIES AND CONQUESTS OF 
THE NORTHWEST, WITH THE HISTORY OF 
Cuicaco. By Rurus BLANCHARD. Part 1, 
complete in itself. 8vo, pp. 128. R. BLAN- 
CHARD & Co. Wheaton, Illinois, 1879. 


Chicago is the oldest Indian town in the west 
of which the original name is retained. Its his- 
tory naturally involves an account of the three 
conquests of the country in which it is situated. 
The first of the six parts covers the history of 
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the French conquest from the exploration of the 
St. Lawrence by Jacques Cartier, and closes 
with a narrative of Bouquet’s expedition, from 
an account printed by T. Jefferies, London, in 
1766. This covers a period of great historical 
interest, concerning many of the details of which 
there has been controversy. Day by day, how- 
ever, materials to control individual statements 
are being brought to light. Mr. Blanchard has 
made use of the best materials, and put them 
together in an attractive way. We hesitate to 
question the correctness of the origin of the 
name given, but we refer Mr. Blanchard to 
La Salle’s account of the rivers and peoples 
discovered by him in 1681-2(Mag.o Am. Hist., 
II, 619), in which he will find the word Chucu- 
goa, which means, ‘‘the Great River.”’ This 
s-ems conclusive. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN BUR- 
LINGTON, NEW JERSEY. Comprising the facts 
and incidents of nearly two hundred years, 
from original contemporaneous sources. By 
Rev. GEORGE MorGAN HILts, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
739. WILLIAM S. SHARPE, Trenton, New 
Jersey, 1876. 

The extreme favor with which this valuable 
historical work, from the pen of the learned and 
accomplished Elder of St. Mary’s Parish at 
Burlington, has been received by students and 
‘the reverend clergy renders any commendation 
at our hands surperfluous, It is certainly one 
of the most important contributions to the his- 
tory of New Jersey and the ecclesiastical Church 
that has appeared. 

Leaving England in 1677 with the blessing of 
King Charles II., a party of Quakers sailed 
trom the Thames in the ship Kent, as commis- 
sioners from the proprietors of the West Jersey 
lands. After landing at the Swedish settlement 
at Rackoon Creek, they pushedinland to Chygres 
Island, which became the site of the town of 
Burlington, Soon after the laying out of the 
town Friends monthly meetings were settled. 
This was done the 15th of the fifth month, 1678. 
Two months later a burying ground was “ paled 
in” for the Society, and in 1682 a meeting 
house was erected near the site of the one now 
in High street. 

In 1701, on the death of King William, Anne 
remained sole sovereign of the Kingdom of 
Great Britain. Zealously devoted to the Church 
of England, among her first acts was the issuing 
of instructions to Lord Cornbury, who then gov- 
erned the colony of New Jersey, to order the 
orderly keeping of existing churches, the build- 
ing of new and the regular performance of Sun- 
day exercises, and the administration of the 
sacrament according to the rites of the Church 


of England. The same year che Society for 
propagating the Gospel sent out their first mis- 
sionary, Mr. Keith, who joined to himself the 
chaplain of the Centurion, the ship in which he 
crossed the Atlantic, as his companion and ad- 
vocate. They arrived in Burlington from Boston, 
and preached in the Town-House on Sunday, 
November I, 1702. Soon after two hundred 
pounds was collected, a parcel of land pre- 
sented, and in April, 1703, according to a 
letter of Mr. Talbot, the cornerestone of St. 
Mary’s Church was laid by him. In a subse- 
quent letter, May, 1703, Mr. Talbot writes that 
it was on Lady-day that the corner-stone was 
laid, and ‘ we called this church St. Mary’s, 
it being her day.’ The church built and fur- 
nished, the Society petitioned Lord Cornbury 
for a patent, and it was by him incorporated 
under the name of Saint Anne’s Church, 
In 1709 it received a legacy of land from one 
Thomas Leciter under the same name of Queen 
Anne. This confusion of names, which ap- 
parently implies that there were two parties in 
the church, Jacobites and Hanoverians in the 
last century, or, in modern parlance, high 
and low churchmen, runs through its his- 
tory. On the same page Dr, Hills records the 
preseniation of a silver alms basin ‘‘for the 
use of the St. Mary’s Church,” and ‘‘an ab- 
stract of the proceedings of the Ministers, Ch: 
Wardens and Vestry of St. Anne’s Church,” 
both of date 1745. In 1765 Mr. Campbell, the 
Rector, petitioned the Government concerning 
the lands bequeathed by Leciter unto ‘‘the 
Church of St. Anne in Burlington, now Saint 
Mary’s.” Nor was the difference arranged in 
the last century. The land on which the new 
structure stands, the work of Richard Upjohn, 
the eminent ecclesiastical architect, was be- 
ueathed by Paul Watkinson ‘‘to the use of 
the Church called St. Anne’s Church,” but it 
was consecrated as St. Mary’s, 1toth August, 
1854. We doubt whether the ecclesiastical hise 
tory of the country affords a parallel to this 
curious struggle for a name. 

The Church did not progress in the Jerseys 
with the rapidity which its fervid adherents de- 
sired, and found steady opposition to its forma- 
tion from the Quakers of the colony, so that an 
increase of its dignity by the establishment of 
an Episcopal See of the Church of England 
appeared to be the onlyremedy to the Reverend 
John Talbot and his neighboring ministers of 
Philadelphia, but the Assemblies of the colonies 
were everywhere averse to legal church jurisdic- 
tion from England, and it was not until 1798 
that a convention of the Episcopal Church as- 
sembled, when Rev. Uzal Ogden was elected 
Bishop for New Jersey. 

In a recent article in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography the Rev. Mr. 





























































Hills sets up the claim that John Talbot, the 
founder of the Burlington church, was conse- 
crated a Bishop in 1722 ‘‘in a clandestine man- 
ner,” and brought over to America his Episcopal 
ring. To this an answer lately appeared in 
The Living Church, rejecting the theory, and 
denying the authenticity of the proofs. We 
shall return to the subject under another head- 
ing. 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF SUTTON, 
MASS., FROM 1704 TO 1876, INCLUDING GRAF- 
TON UNTIL 1735, MILLBURY UNTIL 1813, AND 
PARTS OF NORTHBRIDGE, UPTON AND AU- 
BURN. Compiled by Rev. WILLIAM A. BEN- 
EDICT and Rev. HirAM A. TRAcy. Published 
for the town. 8vo, pp. 837. SANFORD & Co, 
Worcester, 1878. 


This history of the town of Sutton was pre- 
pared by order of the citizens in town meeting, 
under the direction and supervision of a com- 
mittee, of which Mr. B. L. Batcheller of Sutton 
is thechairman. The origin of the name Sutton is 
unknown, but it is supposed it was given in honor 
of a frie: d of one of the original proprietors. The 
land was granted and the township erected by 
Governor Dudley in 1704. It was a tract of 
eight miles square, lying be:ween the towns of 
Mendon, Worcester, New Oxford, Sherburne 
and Marlborough, embracing within its limits 
an Indian reservation, four miles square, called 
Hassanimisco. 

The plan of the work is novel and exceedingly 
convenient in its divisions. Part I. gives the 
annals of Sutton, as found in the records of its 
town meetings. Part II. introduces the reader 
to the homes of Sutton, full of local detail and 
interest. Part III. suppliesits ecclesiastical and 
educational history. Part IV., an account of its 
industrial enterprise and its manufactures of 
hand-cards and combs and agricultural imple- 
ments. Part V. is wholly genealogical; here 
we find numbers of well-known early Puritan 
names. Part VI. closes the volume with a mili- 
tary, civil and statistical record, in which it may 
be seen that Sutton was ardent in the revolu- 
tion, and represented in Colonel Larned’s regi- 
ment on the right wing of the army at Boston. 
Jonathan Holman of Sutton was the Colonel of 
the Fifth Regiment of Militia in the county of 
Worcester, which was known as the Sutton 
Regiment. A list supplies the names of all the 
officers and men from Sutton in the revolu- 
tionary war. A list follows of those who served 
in the war of the rebellion. 

Some views and photographs complete this 
elaborate and well edited volume, which is an 
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excellent addition to this valuable class of lit- 
erature. It is extremely gratifying to notice 
the increasing interest of students to matters of 
local detail, and the preservation of town rec- 
ords, in which Massachusetts still leads the 
way in this country. Now that public interest 
is so greatly awakened in all that belongs to the 
old, this excellent example should be rapidly 
followed in other States. . 


WALTHAM PAST AND PRESENT; AnD 
ITS INDUSTRIES. With an historical sketch of 


Watertown from its settlement in 1630 to the 
incorporation of Waltham, January 15, 1738, 
55 Photographic Illustrations. 4to. ‘THOMAS 
Lewis, Landscape Photographer, Cambridge, 
1879. 


The purpose of this compilation the author 
announces is to condense within the limits 
of a popular sketch, the important facts in 
the history of this ancient town. The photo- 
graphic illustrations add peculiar interest for all 
those who are familiar with the topography and 
appearance of the town whose fame has been 
earned the world over by its practical demon- 
stration of the superiority of Waltham-made 
watches, the parts of which are interchangeable 
at any distance from the original workshop. 

Watertown, the parent of Waltham, was 
marked out by Winthrop in 1730 for settlement. 
Contemporaneously with Charlestown, Boston, 
Medford, Roxbury and Dorchester, wigwams 
and houses hastily thrown up, part of which 
were burned in the winter, were the beginning of 
Watertown. 

Waltham was created into a separate and dis- 
tinct township, January 4th, 1737-8, and it took 
its name no doubt from some one of six parishes 
in England, probably, as the author sug- 
gests from Waltham Abbey, a market town of 
the County of Essex, which was the birth place 
of John Eliot, and other New England worthies. 
While the volume is descriptive rather than his- 
torical, a short account is given of the contribu- 
tion of Walthamin men and money to the several 
wars ofthe country. The buildings of interest and 
importance ; churches, factories and residences 
are fully described. Christopher Gore, Gov- 
ernorof Massachusetts, wasa citizen of Waltham, 
and had his mansion there. Excellent photo- 
graphic portraits are given of this gentleman of 
the old school, and of Nathan Appleton, who, 
with Lowell and Jackson, were the founders of 
the great cotton factory which converted Wal- 
tham from an agricultural to a manufacturing 
town. In 1824 the first power loom was put in 
successful operation. 
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ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA, 
PRESIDENT OF MEXICO, 
From the Original by Paul L’Ouvrier, in the Collection of the N. Y. Historical Society 





